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spent the greater part of his time in an observa- 
tory which he had had expressly fitted: up at the 
Bn, pekinese 
don’t think he troubled his head much about 
me, except to regret that I was s girl instead 
of a boy. If I had been fortunate enough to 
to the masculine gender he would doubt- 
ve impressed me into his service, aud 
ee ee ee ee ee 
planets. 
As it was I seemed to bea mistake at the castle, 
or, at any rate, such was my own idea. 
My —_S, Ebury, was engaged in the in- 


to mention the subject 
‘or. Aunt Rebecca invariably 





cleared hér throat, and entered on the fascinating 
subject of some terrible ailment which she had 
lived through. 

She had tinctures and drops to take every hour 
in the day, and was ready to prescribe for anyone 
who consulted her. 

I enjoyed the rudest health, and was, there- 
fore, rather out of favour with Aunt Rebecca ; 
and, besides, I never sympathised with her ou 
the subject of her nerves, bub looked incredu- 
lous when she declared she was shaking all 
over. 

Talk of loveliness! I don’t believe Alexander 
Selkick ever knew more about loneliness than I 
did in this wild Irish home—thirty-one miles from 
a railway-station, -one miles from gas, 
newspapers, and civili 

Now and then I had o gallop with the groom 
across the fields, but I could not always enjoy 
this treat—the horses were wanted, or they were 
out at grass, or they had gone lame, or there was 
— excellent reason why I must remain at 

ome. 
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So things went on till I was fourteen years 
old. ) 
I was emall for my age, bit I don’t think I was 
small in anything but size. My energies seemed 
absolutely: bursting out of their eheil, and 1 was 
tremulously eager to-see more of life, But we 
were poor, very poor, and ib was not likely that 
I should ever see much of it, ° 

Oa the 29th of June—how well I remember 
that dsy !—my old nurse, Margaret O'Brien, was 
obliged to go to Tralee to see her son; and after 
&. great deal of discussion Aunt Rebecca allowed 
me to go with her. 

I was obliged to have a pair of boots fitted on, 
and there was no other opportunity of taking this 
formidable journey to “town.” We aslways 
called going to Tralee “ going to town.” It 
was our London, our Paris; we knew of no 
other, 

I remember, as our outside car ratiled down 
the stoney road which led from the castle, how I 
looked back and watched the eea—-calm enough 
now—-shining in the summer avn! The Biasket 
Islands io the distance always seemed to me like 
the Delectable Mountains fn the “ Pugrim’s 
Progress." 

How was it that now an indefinable feeling of 
regret came over me? Surely I was not golng 
to part with them for very long? 

At Diogle we jolted off on our way {m the 
mail car, drovealong the narrow mountaia roads, 
and reached Tralee about half. past five o'clock, 

The first thing that caught my eyes was a large 
printed placard on the wall, 

‘Oh! nuree,” I erled, “do look, Perhaps 
there is golug to bea play to-night, How I 
should love toe see one |” 

“ Never mind,” she answered, unconcernedly, 
** Do keep quiet, Miss Grace ; you gave me such 
a push I nearly fell off the side of the car.” 

“IT want to see what it fs,” I persisted, ‘'I 
do want to know so very much,” 

A; the mail car slackened its speed I mamaged 
te make out the words :— 


TO NioHT ! GREAT aTrRACTION! TO NIGHT} 
Monsieur Mailly with his celebrated troupe of 


players will perform 
‘THB SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD.” 


After which there will be an Equestrian 
Enteria'ument, Mademoiselle Sylphide, the flying 
lady ; Monsieur Belin and his wonderful dog, 
the enchanted ponies, &c. 

Remember the Town Hall Gardens, To com- 
mence at 8 precisely, 

The best value for money in the world!!! 


I clapped my hands for joy. 

**Ob! nurse,” I cried, “‘we musb go 3 we 
really must. Look here, I have four shillings fn 
my purse of my very own, Aunt Rebecca gave 
them to me, and I can treat you to the b 
places ; they are only two shillings each.” 

‘* Nonsense, Miss Grace, I should get a pretty 
lecture if I took you to such a place.” 

* Dut you wouldn’t take me, nurse; I would 
take you. Oh! we must ge, It isno use saying 
you won't, because J am determined to go.” 

*‘ Well, I never saw such a child, You are 
always taking vagaries into your head, and flying 
off at something or another before anyone has 
time to turn round,” 

“Never mind about that, You will come won't 

‘ou 3! 

She did not say no, and I knew I had gained 
my point, 

We were put down at the hotel, and after tea 
we eet cf for the eeene of enchantment, 


CHAPTER II. 


A TEMPORARY erection of rough planks, adorned 
with fisge, had been put up at the back of the 
Town Hall, and towards this we directed our 
steps, 

As we were nearly the first arrivals we had 
our chofce of seats, 





The place for the audience was in the shape of 
a half-moon, and the seats were arranged in tiers 
one above the other, 

We immediately made for the first row, so 
that we should be close to the performers. 

Before us was a circle, strewn with sawdust. 
This was the equestrian performance, and beyond 
= was a drop scene representing Apollo with 


lyte, 

I gazed. at ip with the mostfntense awe. I 
beliéve to this day I can remember the look of 
those reeds and rushes, those clouds and trees— 
marvellously vivid productions of the scene- 
paioter’s skill, 

At last-a bell rang, and the curtain was drawn 


up. 
Shall I tell how that old, old story of “ The pone cg 


prone, i Moy yi ” wae acted before my eager 
eyes! No; it would be nouse, It is enough to 
say that every moment was a new surprise, a 
new joy. The cotton velvet, the tinee), the 
spangles were all genuine to me—fitting adorn- 
a for the princes and princesess who wore 
them. 

What long fair hair the ayer had, and what 
lovely pink cheeks and dark eyebrows! And as 
to the prioce, he was, indeed, @ radiant figure, 
with his drawn sword and his plumed hat, as he 
rushed through the crowd of enchanted courtiers, 
calling out,-— , 

* What, bo! you're all asleap ; pr beripen: 

It te heh tiine your pow Le abould be a 


And then, when bis kise awoke the princess, how | 
wy heart did beat ; for now, 


_** A fuller light Slurined all, 


=. A breeze through all the carden swepb, » 
A sudden hub-bub shook the 
And sixty fost the fountain leapt |" 


My old, dull life at Ballymachranshan Castle 
seemed very—very far away. How conld I ever} 
go back to it? 

‘Ob, nurse ! ien’t it lovely 1” I cried, looking 
up to her, 

“Yea, It’s pretty well,” ehe answered, criti- 
cally ; "but I'd rather be looking at what comes 
next,” 

That was the equestrian ormance, and I 
strained my eyes as four plebald ponies entered 
the enclosure, followed by Mademoiselle Sylphide, 
whom [ recognised as the Princess in another 
dress. She now wore a short, red frock, em- 
broidered in gold, and a pair of gauzy wings 
was fastened to her shoulders, She went through 
all her exploits of leaping from one pony's back to 
another, aud jumping through hoops, but I knew 
more about horses than I did about kings’ court, 
and I was now disposed to be critical, 

“Ycould do that just as well as che does,” I 
thought, “The sadéles are so broad that she 
could hardly miss them, and Dan has taught me 
to ride without any saddle atall, There! just 
now ehe nearly slipped off, and seemed dreadfully 
frightened, and the man that stood by, cracking 
his whip, gave her such across look, I should 
never be frightened about horses, Oh! I do 
wonder if that man would let me try to jump 
through those hoops! Iam sure I could do-it; 
Lia bet eral Se 

elig to he me. Wh 
it would be perfect bilss |” ' : 

Twas so full of this idea that I paid little 
attention to Monsieur Belin and his wonderful 
dog, Toby. 1 saw Toby, a short-haired. black- 
and-white terrier, dance a polka on his hind legs, 
find half-crowns ia the sawdust, and perform 
strauge antics while his master was singing a 
comic song ; but all this passed before me in a 
blurred, indietinct way. 

The one thing that engrossed me was how I 
could ask Monsieur Mailly to let me join his 
wonderful troupe t 

After the stag-hunt, which conelnded the 
performance, was over, I managed to work my 
way over to a door at the side. It was throvgh 
tale Boer, Anne eet watched the performers 

ppear, 

Fortunately, Margareth was busy talking to 
some of her friends, so she did not perceive whad 
I was doing, 


The door was slightly ajar, and I pushed it 











still more, and caught sight of & tall, thin 
in his shirt-sleeves, must be the 
Monaleur Mailly, the eame 1 I had: 


watehed 
cracking his whip at Mademoiselle Sylphide's 
ponies, 

When he saw me he looked very angry, and 
was golng to shut the door in my face, but I 
only pushed myself ia still. further, and stam- 


out,— eta 

" Ob, sir | if you please would you be so~ good 
as to take me into your company? I cam dance 
and ride ; yes, 1 am sure I can ride ws well as 
Mademoiselle Sylphide.” 

He was going to say “no,” bub a fat,-good- 
veteen dress, came 
roe son dhe aha consid: > au 

. 4 onse, moay an 
Syiphide is certainly getting too old for uz ; she 
was quite awkward to-night,” 

And then she whispered something to her hus- 
band which sounded like, “the child: is pretty 
and will grow prettier, and be a credit to us.” 
en turning to me she sald,— " 
‘Perhaps we may try you for a litile, my- 


ir; but we always expect a premium with our: 


2 
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apprentices, Have tany money?” . 
aemet Brak och anng ty nll—the four: 
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| back room, “do your 


: ng?” 
‘No, no 1” pe “and I don’t want them 
to know, Hide me ; don’t leb them find out. 


G 
gf 


where Lam. ; 
‘As I spoke I heard the terrified volce of Mar-- 
t 


crying,-~ 
“Where is my g lady? Has any one: 
geen, my young lay) Oh! Mies Grace, Mies 
Grace, where are you! Docome back to me.” 

| “© We haven's seen apy young lady here,” an-- 
swered the hoarse voice of Monsieur ° 

“You mustn’t come In hers, the lights are- 
going to be put out, so be off with yourself.” 
And he shut the door and turned the key. 

I heard Margaret sobbing and lamenting» as 
she went away. I was for her, but all the- 
same I felb as if I must my destiny, It 
would be impossible again to live the old hum- 
drum life at hore, to listen to Aunt Rebecca’s 
descriptions of her “bad nighte,” and my father’s 
Hee wi 5 Menchear Mailly’s tr I would 

ere, with Mon 's troupe, 
see life. I would find my true vocation, and 
learn the art—the wonderful art-—of pleasing the- 
public, Yes, I had crossed the rubicon now—F 
must go on! 


CHAPTER IIL 
Waen the fear of dizeovered had died 
away I looked round the little room fato which 


ame Maily bad thrust me, and saw that 
waa not alone, : 

In one corner was stuetched om the floor the 
tall, thin figure of a boy about sixteen, Looking 
4 him more sanention} ‘Sopinn, } Sc = 

@ yo prince ing » ani 
aleo the Monsieur Belin of the playbiile. With- 
out rouge and footlights he now 
ci See Ne ee 
a anc ‘ace, 
Snibeoa eye 5 when they kindled up and his 
flexible eyebrows moved, it 
his face changed 
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which shook the boy’s feeble frame, and almost 
“ease pot obo om, omy 
ano room, crum: up on 
a heap of shawls, was Mademolaelle Sy!phide, 
But whata o was here! The lovely colour 
was all gone from her cheeks, an old plece of 
ragged muslin was wrapped round her shoulders ; 
instead of the flaxen wig she had bright red 
‘ dim from erying. When 
she lifted up her head and saw me she cried 
angrily to Madame Mailly,— 
*So you've brought another girl to cut me 
out, have you?” 
‘*No, no! my dear,” answered Madame's In- 
‘einuating volee; “not at all. This is only a 
ai young lady who wants to join us for 
a 


“ And what business have young Iadies here, 
trying to take = bread - Bn our repress . 
acreamed 7 Sy" w your spiteful 
ways, f de ou think I didn’t get on well 
‘unig, ond you have brought her in because 
you think she’s prettier than me; but I’ll pay 
you out for all yet, never fear, I will,” and she 
Jaughed a thres laugh. 

«She fa prettier than you,” muttered the boy ; 
“much prettier and smarter, too,” 

‘What good does her prettiness dof” cried 
y phide, “She won't be able to ride, or to 
ump through hoops, or to——" 

“Yeu ! yes ! I shall,” I exclaimed, eagerly, ‘I 
Jove riding, and Iam not a bit afraid as you 
are. I can jump stone walls and brooks. I 
have often done it, and I never had a fall but 
<onee,” 

Sylphide laughed again, 

“Hash, hush ! my Gears,” eald Madame Mailly, 
“We're going to pack up now, for we have to 
open ab to-morrow. There's to be a 
fair there, and we must all help to the van 
under way, so there’s no time for fighting.” 

Looking overhead I saw Monefour Mailly and 
his assistants loosening the planks ; gradually the 
whole wooden erection was taken down, and 
‘between twelve and one o'clock at night I found 
myself in 9 corner of a huge van, jolting ont of 
reach of Tralee—out of reach of all who knew 
anything about me, 

‘ I felt half-proud, half-afrald, of what I had 
one, ( 
From Syltphide I saw nothing but ea loo! 

but from Filp—-for this was Moaslean Bella’ 

nickname—I got a great many encouraging 

acailes, and once, in an interval of coughing, he 

asked me what my name was. I had no time 

ba & false oné, so I answered at once, — 

race, 


“Ah!” cried Madame Mailly, rousing from a 
doze, “that will sound well on the playbille, 
big make ij fato Grazia—~Mademolselle 

So henceforth I was to be known as Made- 
moiselle Grazie, and I was quite proud of my 
va 
I did not take much part In the performance 
at Cahirciveen, ex that Madame Mallly 
dressed me up fa a pink frock trimmed with gilt 
spangles, made me stand as one of the 
princess’s maids-of-honour, . 

But even this I thoroughly enjoyed. When I 


caught sight of my dark eyes and rosy cheeks in 
wana king: glass I felt a thrill of delighted 
1 


T liked to stand next to pre for I knew 

the he, on her part, 
hated me with » more perfect hatred than ever, 
She laughed scornfully at my attitudes, aud 
privately abstracted all the plums at supper and 
crammed them into her own month so that 
I pga a have any. 

na 


Bat once on the horse’s back my courage rose, 
I was fa my right element, and the well-trained 


docile creatures so well that 
By od ie jbl 

en e less I stood on Kathleen, 
or “the pet of ty ae as alien 


corteey from her back as she vaulted over the 
last hurdle, 

“Bravo!” cried Monsleur Mailly, and *' Bravo ! 
bravo!” orled Flip, fn the back-ground ; bat 
Sylphide, how terribly she scowled ! 

* aa | running up to her, “you 
eald I th ride, and now yousee I can, I 
can do anything you can |” 

She lifted her hand as if to strike me, but 
Monsieur Mailly came forward and patted me ou 
the head, 

“You're a stunner!” he sxid, “You've a 
aplendid seat, and lots of pluck! No wonder 
Sylphide is cross. She won't be able to hold a 
candle to L Yer, you'll do—you'll do!” 

I knew [ would do; [had been certain of it 
all along. The life that I had chosen was cer- 
tainly not a bed of roses. Sylphide’s jeslousy, 
to begin with, was not pleasant, and Monsieur 
Mallly was dreadfully passionate; he played 

he smoked bad tobacco, he drank, he beat 
his wife, while she on her part abused him, and 
called him a thief anda lar. He was no more 
French than I was. 

His real name was O"Malley, and he had been 
twice fn for horse-etealing, All thir Fiip 
told me as we sat under some trees one day wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil, 

‘lip was the real mainstay of the company. 
He knew a little of everything. He could dance 
a hornplpe, he could play the violin and the fate, 
and he could sing lc songs, introducing all 
sorte of strange noises, such as the crowing of 
cocks, the lowing of cows, and the grunting of 
gs. Bat afterwards what frightful fits of cough- 

would come on! They seemed to tear his 
7 in two, And he was so patient throngh it 


**Poor, poor, Flip!” I cried one’day, as I 
stroked his hand, “Iam awfully sorry for you, 
I like you better than any of them.” 

** Yes, and I like you, little one,” he answered, 


will tear your eyes out!” 
“She may do her worst,” I laughed. “I don't 
care aboub her, conceited fool that she is: [ 
know I can ride fifty times better than sho can.” 
“Yes, that is one reason why she hated you so 
much, Takecare of her, Grace ; she can be dan- 
gerous when she is roused,” 
But I only laughed again. The worst part of 
my peteowe hare: was over, I had been pushed 
and dragged scolded and eaworn at, and 
manntayed y-aroup pen rh it all ag hy gel nee 
promoted to a prominent place in the playbills, 
and now I read my name in staring capitals as 
“The astounding Madamolselle Grazia, the 
infant —the best rider in the world.” 
We travelled through the West of Ire- 
land—we had been ab Galway, at Westport, at 
Limerick, and we were aow to open at Cork, 
The day before our first performance there 
Madame Mailly came into the little ante-room 
with a long, curling, flaxen wig fo her hand. 
* See here, little one,” she said to me, “ this 
will look well with thore dark eyes of yours, 
We will make you the princess to-night, and I 
expect you create @ sensation, You know 
the part, for I heard repeating it to Flip,” 
es a Ys eyes ached, but she raid no ; 
Yes, 1. did know the part; I had picked it up 
partly from listening to her, aud partly from 
Fiip’s ne 
He now took me fo havd, and made me go 
over ft aggie and agaig with him. 
"Oh, Nd geo males gpl I cried, 
iy so tired of it, and I can say ft quite 


“Saying it with your 2 fs one thing, and 
saylog i» with your soul fs another,” he an- 
swered, “The work praises the master. “What- 
ever you attempt throw your whole being into 
it; let it become a part of yourself for the 
time, That is what I try to do.” 

“ And that is how you wear yourself out,” I 


4 One mtish wear out some time or other,” hs 
.*# ing with one of his terrible 
spasms of coughing, 





the e, 
the handbilis, asl cg Wonks and made a low 


‘* Bat take care of Sylphide ; she is so spiteful, 
She says if they give you the part of princess she | 


than I could have believed it possible. Now it 
was reciting ; before it had been mere gabbling. 

It was he, too, who arranged my atftiludes; a 
sort of inspiration seemed to dictate to him how 
eurprise, and astonishment, and joy ought to be 
expressed. 

When the performance of the Sleeping Beauty 
came on it had never been so well received, aod 
never had such enthusiastic clapping greeted the 
fall of the curtain, 

"The princess | the princess!" was called out 
on all sides, and again and again Flip had to lead 
me before the footlights. 

How my heart bounded and my cheeke glowed ! 
Even monsieur patted me on the head when I 
came Into the aute-room, and madame kissed me, 
and promised me a new frock. 

Sylphide, who had been obliged to take the 
part of a majid-of-honour, was the only dis- 
contented figure. She sat {nm a corner, looking 
su'ky and vindictive. 

During the yey part of our entertain- 
ment she and I had to jump across one ancther. 
She had to jump on te my pony and I to hers. 

We had accomplished this feat twice, but when 
it came to the third time she pub out her foot in 
such a way, just as I was in the act of jumping, 
that I tripped over it, 

I tried to save myself by scrambling on to 
Kathleen, the pony she had just left ; bat the 
usually gentle creature seemed cudden!y mad- 
dened by pain. She made a sudden bound, and I 
was thrown high up in the air. 

I felt myself falilog downwards, when Filip 
made a dart from the side door, caught me on 
the palm of his hand, and held me high above 
his head, 

Every one thought that this was parh of the 
performance, and applauded loudly, As I looked 
down at poor Flip [ saw that hia face was deadly 
pale, and that he was presaing the handkerchief 
which he wore round his neck to his lps, 

He just managed to carry me out to the ante. 
room, and then sank down on a chair, I saw 
now that a thin stream of blood was oozing from 
his mouth. 

“Flip, dear Filp!” I cried, throwlag my 
arms round him, “ what is the matter—oh, what 
is the matter?” 

"Never mind, Gracie,” he answered, trying 
toumile. "It fs only a little sooner than it 
would have been obher wise.” 

The doctor, who came in a few minutes, said 
that the violent exertion had been too much for 
our poor Flip ; he had broken a blood-vessel, and 
had only a few hours to live, 

There could be no performance of Monsieur 
Bolin and his wonderful dog Tony that night, 
and the audience had to disperse, rather dis- 
appointed, 

Toby, in his gold-embroidered velvet coat, ead 
up by his master’s pillow, and clawed him now 
and then with his paw, as much as to say,— 
“What is all this abont ? aud why are we not 
beginning as usual }” 

But Flip could only touch Tuby’s soft coat 
caressingly with his long thin fingers, for he was 
not allowed to spesk. 

As for Sylphide, she had dizappeared, uo one 
knew how or where, bub a sharp nail that stuck 
into Kathleen's head just above her ear showed 
why the poor creature had given that eudden 
bound, which had nearly caused my death. That 
horrid, spiteful Sy)phide, 1 thought; only for 
her Filp would not have had to help me, 

Oh, Pulp 1” I cried, bending down my head 
over him, “you have saved me, but you have 
killed yourself! You must wish that you had 
never, never seen my face!” 

© No, no, little one,” he gasped, poyns my 
cheek softly. I should have to go soon, anyhow ; 
and, remember, there's another world, Perhaps 
I'll do better over there.” 

Then his eyes clozed, in a few minutes hie life 
had ebbed elowly away. Yet as he lay there 
quite still and pale, smiling placidly to himself, 
he war co little altered from his ordinary self thas 
it seemed as if he would certaialy get up, aud 
whistle to Toby, as Le used to do, 

Bat no! It was in vain for poor Toby to 





He succeeded in making me say the part better 


whine piteously and to claw his master on the 
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shoulder. Flip would n. ver be roused from that 
long, long sleep, 

as there nothing I could do for bim ‘no 
tribute of aff-ction that I could offer to him who 
had done so much for me? So I thought os I 
lay sobbing through that tedious dark night. 

At last I though of flowers, Bat it was 
winter. There were no flowers in the fielcs, not 
even s snowdrop or a primross, and I had no 
money to buy any. 

However, as soon as morning broke I pui on 
my hat, and went into the streets, It was so 
early that few people were about. The shops 
‘were not open, aud as to flowers, not one was to 
be seen anywhere. 

I was on the point of going back, weary and 
dispirited, when, just as I was turning down 
a terrace of handsome houses, I met a gentle- 
man. 

He was tall, fair, and handsome, and—oh, 
joy !—in his hand he carried a beautiful bouquet 
of white fl »were—all white—{t for a bride ! 

I ran up to him at once, 

“Ob, sir,” I cried, “please give me one of 
those flowers—only one, I want it so very 
rouch,” 

“ What do you want it for, little girl?” 

“TI wand io,” I cried, in a voice choked with 
sobs, “for my poor Filp. He was my bes) 
friend, sir, and he died laet night trying to save 
me. I have nothing to give him—notbing, and 
his coffia is quite poor and common, only deal 
boards, and I want so much to puta flower into 
ft to show that J thought of him—that I loved 
him,” 

“Well, then, you may take the whole bunch,” 
and he put it into my band, ‘I caa easily get 
another.” 

‘“* The whole bunch, sir ; all these lovely, lovely 
flowers 1” I cried, in amazement. 

“Yes, all, Would you not doas much for me 
if asked you? Would you not give me any- 
thing you had 3” 

And with a strange smile he disappeared into 
one of the houses. 

Overjoyed at my prize I went back. Tf I had 
lost one friend it seemed to me as if I had gained 
another, but he was unknown. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Tue death of Flip made an enormous difference 
tome. I had no one now to whom I could tell 
amy troubles. If monsieur was violent, or madame 
was irritable, there wae no friendly ear to listen 
to my grievances, so I felt forlorn and solitary. 

There were about twenty belonging to our 
company, but they were all strange to me, The 
creature that seemed most familiar was Toby, 
Flip’s wonderful deg. He used to whine so 

tifully and ecrape against the doors, as though 

were searching for his dead master, and to me 
he was like the shadow of poor Flip, 
It was impossible to get him to go through his 
tricks. If any attempts were made he used to 
back into a corner and growl persistently, as 
rouch as to say, “I will do them for nobody but 
him.’ 
Monsieur Mailly proposed selliog him, bub 
everyone cried out against that, for Toby seemed 
like w human being. 

We stayed about a fortnight ab Cork, but our 
performances were shorn of much of their attrac- 
tion by the loss of Fiip, and a gloom hung over 
everything. 

One evening Monsieur Mailly announced his 
intention of going to Eagland. He intended 
selling off his stock-In-trade, except a few of the 
best-trained ponies, and joluing with another 
circus proprietor. 

The question now was, would I go too? I had 
been eight months wandering about. My ap- 
prenticeship was now over, and I was to receive a 
emall salary, about two poundsa month. I could 
go home if I liked—home to Ballymachranshan 
Castle, to Aunt Rebecca and her tinctures, to my 
father and his astronomy. 

But I had tasted the fasclnations of appearing 


resisted, Yeo, I had cast in my lot with the 
Maillys, and I would stay with them some time 
longer. 

So we took the steamer from Cork to Briatcl 
It was a stormy winter's night when we steamed 
out of the harbour, and the wind began to blow 
great guns, Shal) [ ever f the horrors of 
that passage? Madame and I were ther as 
steerage passengers, and we were both dreadfully 
seasick and perfectly helpless. How the steamer 
heaved and pitched, how bitterly cold it was, 
and what a close, cily smell came from the 
funnel | 

Towards morning I heard somebody walk past 
us, & welcome whiff of delicious eau de Cologne 
greeted my nostrils, and opening my eyes I saw 
that a cambric handkerchief had been laid across 
my face, and I heard a voice saying,— 

“ Pvor little thing! she does not seem used to 
such hardships, She is too fragile and delicate 
to rough it like this.” 

The tone of the voice sounded to me strangely 
similar to that of the giver of the bouquet, Could 
it be the same ? 

I started up, but I could eee no one. I seized 
the handkerchief; perhaps there was a mark on 
it. Yee, in the corner I read in faint, pale letters’ 
the name “ Nordale Onslow.” 

What a flavour of romance such a name con- 
veyed! Iecud not get it out of my head, I 
kept on repeating “ Nordale—Nordale Onslow.” 
Who was he? Should I ever sce bim again ? And 
was the owner of the handkerchief, indeed, my 
unknown benefactor of the flowers? It was im- 
possible to say. All I could do was to treasure 
up the perfumed handkerchief fn case the mystery 
should be cleared. 

This incident made me forget the horrors of 
our journey for a few minutes, but they soon 
began again, and we were more dead than alive 
when we at last arrived at B-istol, 

And now I had to go through a much more 
trying ordeal than I had had before. In the 
corapany that we now joined there were a great 
many flying ladies, tumblers, clowns, harlequins, 
so that I was quite put In the shade, 

Toby and I retired intoa corner, and he seemed 
suddenly anxious to show off his accomplishments, 
for he got on his hind legs, and began, rather 
feebly, to go through some of his tricks. 

There was something so pathetic in his volun- 
teering this exbibition, for the first time since 
Flip’s death, that I could hardly keep back my 
tears as I watched him. 

** Who is that girl!” I heard the new manager 
inguire from Monsieur Mallly. 

And then came a long whispered answer, in 
which I could detect the words “very promising 
ln re mn BB tr supele as reeds—will 

& monstrous pretty worth anything to us, 
for she doesn’t know her own value,” . 

After that the maneger came over to me, and 
appointed me my share in the next evening's 

me 


I was not only to jump through hoops, I was 

ven a place in the “ Cinderella” quadrille, and 

was to take the part of a Spanish gipey in a 
little comedietta of that name. 

I was certainly dark enough for a gipsy ; my 
hair was nearly black, and fell in thick curls to 
my waist ; my eyes were of the darkest grey, and 
looked still darker, from thefr black arched 
brows ; hae skin was quite clear, with such a 
vividly bright colour that rouge was unnecessary, 

Itwas Madame Mailly who dreseed me in the 
gipsy’s costume, the striped red and blue ekirt, 
the velvet bodice, and the numerous rows of am- 
ber and coral beads which where to adorn my 
neck and arms. My hair was fastened at the 
back, and allowed to fall in a bunch of thick 
curls, and one large crimson rose was placed at 
the side, 

“There now |” said Madame, aa she led me to 
the i looking-glass, “what do you think of 
yo ? ” 


I clapped my hands with delight. 
‘© Oh! I never thought I could look so well !” 
loried. “Ibis ol to look like this.” 
“Yes, and In a few years, when you are a 
fine lady, you will forget all about your old 





before the public, and they were toc strong to te 


, to me, 


- 
condescend to look at us then, your head will be 


so 

“Oh, yes! Twill always know you!” I cried, 
throwing my arms round madame, and her 
fat cheeks ; ‘I can never forget all your kindnese 
I shall always remember how often you 
used to save me from monslear, when he wanted. 
vojbeat me for my false steps.” 
* We'l, now go,” said Madame, patifpg me. on 
the cheek, “and be sure you don’t make any 
mistakes in your part, for are all wa’ 
you, and this evening wil) decide your fate.” 
In spite of these injunctions. I felt more tri- 
umphant than nervous, 
I really had not very much to do, only to tell 
fortunes, to trip In and out through the crowda 
on the stage, to sing s short song, and to dance. 
a Spanish dance with castanets, 
All this I had practised diligently all. day, and & 
felt tolerably sure of myself, 
But before I left the dressing-room I remem- 
bered the cambric handkerchief which had come 
to me 80 mysteriously, I felt a strange desire 
to look at it , 80 I took it out, read the name 
“ Nordale ow,’ in the corner, and then folded 
itup and placed Ib inside my velvet bodice, 
Once more I heard the words, ‘‘ Poor little 
thing, she Is too frail and delicate to rough fb Uke 
this.” 
The words had sounded very sweet to me, and 
the gift seemed like a talisman to shield me from 
tofefortune, 
The stage on which I was now to perform was 
very different from the poor livtle cramped arena 
which we had during our circus tour in Ireland, 
That was often badly lighted, the dresses were 
shabby and worn, the music was poor, and the 
same performers had often to take two or three 
different parts. But here we had as spacious 
stage, gas fn abundance, electric light, new dresses 
and music. 


I felt my spirits rise as the prompter’s bell 
sounded, and the squeaking of the violin-tuning 


hata vivifying influence a crowded house 
has on the performers! This evening it was 
go agg pit fe gallery. sid ie 

uch, too, depends on an acting 
humour, and never had I been more inclined to 
act than I was now. It came quite sary to me, 
hands and feet moved almost of themselves, I 
sang, because I loved to sing, and when I danced, 
my soul seemed to be in my feet, 

Again and again I was called before the cur- 
tain, and smiled, and bowed, and curteeyed to the 
clapping multitude. 

This -thie was indeed succees! And how I 
loved it! 

But, in the middle of the Spanieh dance I felt 
something slippery under my feet} I losh my 
balance, and rolled over, bringing down a num- 
ber of flower-pots with me. 

I was stunned by the sudden fall and ihe loud 
erash, and, to my horror, a burst of hisses and 
laughter and ns burst out from one part of 
were thrown at me, It 
was {n vain to stand up aad to begin the dance 
scein, every movement was greeted by deafening. 


r) 

. I must have a terrible enemy up in the gal- 
lery, for, in other parts of the heard 
shouts of applause, and crises of ‘ Shame! 
shame! Order ! order |” 


voice. 

When I got behind the scenes Iexamined the 
precious bouquet, the bouquet th bad turned 
the tide in my favour, and I saw 
attached to ft. I took it to the Nght, and read 
in faint pencil marks the words,—" 
molselle Grazla, from N-—- O-—,” 


: 


.O! Theee uncommon {initials stood for 
Nordale Onslow, the name that was on the per- 





friends,” sald Madame, “I daresay you won't 


fumed handkerchief that had been dropped on 
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my face in the steamer, and the same hand, I felt 
~certaiv, had also given me the flowers for poor 
Filp’s coffin. 
Who and where was this mysterious being that 
hovered around me like a guardian angel ! 
I felt as if 1 must return to the stage—must 
take a look all round the house to see if I could 
detect this half-remembered benefactor of mine. 
But it was in vain to make the attempt. The 
curtain had fallen some minutes before, and 
there was nothing but confusion, nothing but the 
retreating movements of the audience as they 
gathered their wraps together, nothing but the 
tramp of their feet and the gradually lessening 
ham of their voices, Even the lights were being 


extinguished, 

Yet, as I peeped through a corner of the drop- 
scene, I did recognise a face in the gallery—but 
it was the face of Sylphide. Her lurid eyes 
sesemed fixed upon me—there was her fiery red 
hair and her mocking, vindictive expression. 

I flew away. I knew vow ft was she who had 
tried to ruin me, ib was she who had twica made 
me suffer, and I could not endure the thought of 
her presence, She was, lodeed, a terrible enemy. 
If this mysterious Nordale Ooslow was my friend 
—If he invisibly watched over me—just as surely 
was Syl my bitter, malicious fue, 

My thoughts that night were strangely mixed 
with joy and terror—joy at my success and fore- 
bodings at possible dangers that might be in 
store. 


CHAPTER V, 


Two years! How rapidly sometimes they 
fly! We look back at them, and they seem to 
have paseed like a vision of the night; and again 
they come, dragging their slow length along with 
leaden feet, so that we are inclined to tell them 
to hasten on more rapidly, — 

This latter case was mine during the two 
years’ probation, which I had to epend wandering 
about the provinces, The declared that 
to be really a good actress I must study perpetu- 
ally, These petty triumphs in the circus were 
all very well, but in time to come the critics 
would be down on me, and I must prepare to 
meet them. Thev, as I grew older, my voice 
had to be trained, and I had teachers for elocu- 
tion and attitudes. 

Still it always seemed to me that poor Filp had 
been my beet teacher. He really loved art for 
art’s sake, and bad the true epirit of a born actor 
Pelee al wonent ies le eee 
orget ; was etam to my memory in 
letters of adamant, and I always did ral 
when I kept in mind his patient, earnest lessons, 

Monsieur Mailly drank himself to death during 
one of our vielts to Liverpool ; so I and Madame 
were left alone, 

She called me her child, and I made no ob- 

tion, I knew she was vulgar and fussy ; still 

was fond of her in a way, and custom had made 
me used to her. As to my name of Bellew I 
never heard it. I was always Mademoleelle 
Gragla, and sometimes {t was Anglicised to Miss 


a, 
Ballymachranshan Castle had now faded into 
& memory of the past. I sometimes wondered if 
Aunt Rebecca and a, coe were still living, 
but I did not dare to inquire, for fear I should 
be taken back to that out-of-the-way region, 

I daresay people will say I was dreadfully 
heartless, I don’t deny it. I believe I was 
heartless, vain and selfish to the last degree ; but 
py — things ralgrey were, extenuating 

ng, a lo not to make myself ont 
better then I really was. 4 

Truth above all. Itis only through truth that 
We get at the heart of anyone or anything, We 
must cut through di If we wish to be sin- 
cere. Whatever my ts are-~and I know they 
are legion--I believe Iam honest. I» fs my one 
redeeming quality. i 

I was now sweet seventeen—that enchanted 
age eung of by poets, and written about ad 
newseam by novelists. It was ly re- 
markable to me as the age ab which I worked the 


hope to distance my provincial rivals and gain 
the summit of my ambition—-a London engage. 
ment. 

But Lhomme propose, ct Dicu dispore 1 had 
approached very near the objvct of my wishes, 
T had joined & company that was eturring in the 
provincer, and one sultry day in July we arrived 
at a large seaside town, which I will cal! Brogden, 
The season was at its height, and the hotels and 
lodging-houses were so full we had some difficulty 
in finding 9 resting place. 

The sight cf the broad silvery sea, glittering in 
the brilliant eunshine, awoke all the inspiration 
of my soul. Though I bad never loved Baily- 
machranshan Castle, still 1 did love the sea that 
surrounded it, and the soft plashing of the 
Brogden waves reminded me of the booming of 
thore great Atlantic breakers which I had lietened 
to during the stormy winter nights of my chiid- 
hood, as [ Jay awake dreaming dreams and coving 
visions of the facure. 

Now I felt roused ae I had never dene before, 
Some prophecy—I could not have told what— 
seemed to lurk in the air, and to whisper in the 
waves, When I went to the rehearsal In the 
afternoon the mani came to meet me with a 
troubled face, Our leading lady had been taken 
seriourly i}, and would be quite unable to per- 
form her part the following evening. 

The play was to be Hamlet. [tb had been 
especially chosen to bring forward a celebrated 
American actor--Mr. Hugh Reynolds—who had 
been engaged for eight nights only. The whole 
town was placarded wit name in his favourite 
character, so it was impossible to make aay 
change. The question now was would I take the 
part of Ophelia as a great favour ! 

* Taere is not very much for you to say,” ssid 
the manager, turning over a copy of Hamlet ; 
“you only appear five times, and I hear you have 
& capital memory, so you can easily learn your 
patt before to-morrow eventing. That face and 
figure of yours must tell on the stage, and when 
you take all your bair down in the last scene, 
you will look the part to perfection.” 

After a short hesitation I consented, Who 
could tell but this might be the tide, which, taken 
ab the flood, way al lead to fortune ? 

My ambition kindled at the thought. Yes, I 
would ve Ophelia ! 

Tae afternoon was so oppreseively hot that ib 
was impossible to stay in our ciose, stuffy lodg- 
ings, so I took my little copy of Homie, and 
went out to learn my part by the seashore. 
Madame Mailly went with me, but when I 
began to climb the rocks to get into a sheltered 
corner some distance off she declared she could 
not follow me, and strolled away {n another 
direction to buy some lobsters for our supper. 
She was one of those good, homely, practical 
people, who, {a the middle of a sunset, will con- 
sider what they had better do with the cold 
beef, and whether peas or French beana are the 
best vegetables for an early dinner, 

However, in many ways she was a good friend 
and a useful companion to me, and I should have 
got on without her. I found a iittle 
sheltered inlet on the coasd, heapsd with huge 
stones, overgrown with seaweed ; one large rock 
lifted {teelf up high over the others, and jatted 
out above the plashing waves, I scrambled up 
to it and seated myself under my red parasol, 
I had soon learned Ophelfa’s part, as far as words 
went, but who could ever do justice to the heart- 
rendering pathos of “O, help him, fou sweet 
heavens |” or to the distracted ery :— 

"© woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I soe!” 


Ophelia seems to me one of those sweet, tender, 
susceptible heings to whom love is everything. 
She had given her whole heart to the Danish 
nee, and when she perceived the fatal change 
him, it was too much for her, and ber reason 
gave way. Those wild anatches of song in the 
last act—utterances of Ophelia’s spontaneous 
thoughts, memoirs of her childhood, strangely 
intermin with ideas of death—always seem 
to me as if they cught to be sung, never sald, I 
once a celebrated actress say them, and 
they lost all their point and fitness. I was deter- 





hardest, In was on’y by hard work that I could 





| Dering one of onr tours I had the curiosity 
} to visit a lunatic asylum, and I had been much 
atruck ot the plercing, wild chant which one of 
the women sang. It came from her very heart, 
and reminded me of the songs that I had heard 
the Kerry women sing os they cat over their 
firasides in the winter, I could remember some 
of their atre quité well ; there was “ Ned of tha 
Hill,” ‘ The rrost-is alt over,” “The red-haired 
man’s wife,” and many more, It was now twi- 
light, all the pleasure-seekers had gone home, 
and only the lights of the town glittered like 
fireflies in the distance. 

I felt slone—-alone with the sea and sky, One 
long atreak of araber coloured the horizon, but 
all above that was a mace of drifting clouds. 
There was a pew moon, but it was only a day or 
two old, and not visible ye; it had not yet quite 
opened Its eyes on the expectant world, I longed 
to sing ; the solinude, the eea, the twilight bad 
struck the music from my soul, 

To ma all things were full of expectancy ; 


there were so many half-defined, delicious possibl- 
lities In It, As che twilight closed In more and 
more [I began to hum over some of Ophelia’s 
songs to the well-remembered alrs; and at laet 
the melody grew too strong for me. I must sing 
them aloud and get my spirit.out ou the still 
evening air. So I began :—- 


“ How should I, your true love know 
From another one?! 
By his cockle bat and staff 
And his sandal shoon.” 


And then the other :— 


* Good morrow, ‘tis Saint Valentine's Day, 
All {a the morning betime, 
Aud [, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


And after a Httle exertion of memory I found 
an air that exact)y suited these sad, plaintive 
words—the last poor Ophslla sings :— 


** And will he not come agatn ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No—no, he is dead ! 

Go to thy death-bed 
He never will come again.” 


The pathos of the words and the wild melan- 
choly of the afr, combined with the sadness of 
the gathering twilight, touched me so much that 
the tears rushed to my eyes. 

'* Why is not life al/ joy?” I thonght. “ Why 
is there any alloy toit? There always seems to 
be something.” 

As this passed through my mind I heard the 
faint drip of a suspended oar, and glancing dowu 
Teaw that there was a boat moored under the 
projected rock on which I was lying. There 
wore three or four people leaning back in it, and 
T heard a voice say,— 

‘* Now that this doleful ditty has come to an 
end the least we can do is to give some return 
for it. Can no one give us a song?” 

And then I heard the answer. 

**Oh, yeos——” I could not catch the name, 
‘Scan, He is a capital singer.” 

After that there was s pause, It was getiing 

so dark that I knew I ought to be going home, 
but I could not resist the temptation of staying 
a little longer to hear what would come of fb, 
Presently on the cool evening air came the 
tones of a rich baritone voice, which I seemed in 
some strange, undefinable way to ize. And 
the words—eurely I had heard them somewhere 
Had they Iulled me in my dreams in my wild, 
sea-girt Irish home? Or did they come like 
prophets, to welcome me to some half-dis- 
covered country ? 
Toese were the words that fell on my ear, in 
the mysterious hush of that twilight, coming 
mingling with the splash of the never-ceasing 
waves, 


“ Lovely matden, lovely maiden, 
Why thus from thy lover fly ? 
Let my bosom, love o’er laden, 
Speak ite pagston e’er I die. 


Night by night I've watched thee moving 
In thy beauty on the shore ; 
Night by night has grown my loving 





mined to sing them, 


TD! my heart can bear no more. 


life was joy, because {t promised so much—becauce’ 
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‘ Tell why, weeping thus and lonely, 
By Drumlova's abore you stray 
Tell, why tu the night tlie only 
Weud you here your wonted way?” 


Then there was pause, I Mstened hungrily 
for more, but none came. At length another 
voice sald,— 

** You sang that, Nordale, *non cher, as if there 
was really a ‘lovely maiden’ in the case, Where 
way she be this wandering princess of yours?” 

How my heart beat! Nordale! there could 
be but one Nordale in the world, 

“She is not far off” was the answer, and 
then the oars dipped in ‘the water, and the boat 
caoved off rapidly towards the town. 

I stralned my eyes, but all I could make ou} in 
the indistinct gloaming were three dark figures, 
One of them-—~yea, one of them—was called Nor- 
dale, He must be that very Nordale Onslow 
who had befriended me when I was lonely and 
desolate, 

How often I had thought of him, Even now 
I preserved among my choicest treasures the 
relics of those three times when he had come to 
amy rescue. 

I had one faded ghost of a white camellia 
which I had kept from those devoted to poor 
Filip. I had the perfumed handkerchief; and 
i had the withered bouquet of crimson roses 

~with the card attached to it which had turned 
the tide In my favour, and converted a failure 
into a success, And now, after two long years, 
this mysterious Nordale Onslow had reap- 
peared. 

Agsin and again tke words of the song sounded 
in my ears; they seemed to tell me that he 
was thinking of me, longing for my presence, 
as I was for his, I repeated them over and 
over, 

"* Lovely maiden, lovely matden, 
Why thus from thy lover fly ? 

Let my bosom, love o'er laden, 

Speak its passion e’er I die.” 


Hiow beautiful they were! But I did not 
want to fly from him. I would see him, speak 
to him, felt an absolute certainty that I 
should, He would no longer flit before my eyes 
tike a tantalleing will-o’-the-wiep, be would 
become a reality ; and he could not treat mo like 
a child now. 

I was achild no longer. I had reached that 
borderland where girlhood aud womanhood 
meet, and my heart bounded within me at 
all the possibilities that were within reach. I 
was glad of my beauty, glad of my grace, 
prond and eager to exhibit them before this 
mysterious benefactor, Oh! when would to- 
morrow come } 


OHAPTER VIL 


To MORROW came, as all to-morrows do come, 
somehow or other, The long wearisome 
rehearsal was over ab last, and I prepared for 
what I felt would be an eventful evening in my 
life. 

Ophelis’s first dress, a pale, primrose satin, 
_was laid ont on the bed, and near ib were the 
lopg trails of rue, rosemary, daisies, and 
pansies which I waa to pull to pieces in the last 
aci. 

“J wonder how I shall get on,” I said to 
Madame. “Iam not generally nervous, but. to- 
night I feel more like it than I ever did before,” 

(L did not tell her about Nordale Onslow, 
though I knew it was the Idea of his presence 
which was flattering and agitatiog me out of my 
accustomed composure. ) 

‘Don’t think about yourself at all,” sald 
Madame, eagerly; “think only of your part; 
your whole future depends on it. Tho manager 
says ff you get on well to-night he will ensure 
you twenty pounds a week aud » London engage- 
ment, Why, we might lve like princes on that, 
and keep our carriags into the bargaln, for six 
months in the year.” 

This practical advice did me good, and I put 
wyself under the hands of the dressers. 

Ornaments did not suit Ophelia, and I resolved 
to wear none except two diamond pins in my 


hair, which had been senb-to me anonymously 
that morning. : 

wad In dismay, she wanted me to wear 
@ quantity of amber beads and rows of mock 
pearls, but I would not have {6 so. 

‘No, no!” I answered, determinediy ; “ they 
~~ very well for Spanish gipsies, but not for 
Ophelia, they are quite out of ter,” 

“The young lady is right,” said the French 
dresser ; “' her robe will fall in loug, rich folds 
—so! No garniture except the rich on her 
shoulders; those beautiful arms of mademol- 
selle’s will recommend themselves, they ask for 
nothing, not even powder; and ehe has such an 
uncommon bloom that we will put no rouge on 
her face, ft would only vulgarise her, She has 
an alr of distinction, of what you call relaement, 
that {t ts = remarkable,” 

Yes, Indeed,” answered Madame, with a 
glowing face, ‘' She looks like a princess, so she 

oes. I am proud of my bringing up. Grazia 
does mea credit.” 

She followed me eagerly out of the dressing- 
room, and rushing up to the manager asked him 
what he thought of my sppsarance. 

** She is, indeed, la belia Grazia,” he answered, 
with s low bow. “If she only acts as well as 
abe looks her fortune will be made to-night.” 

I can’t describe how I acted Ophelia ; {b all 
came naturally tome. I had no doubt as to how 
I should move or speak; it seemed to me as if 
I was Ophelia, solely engrossed in Hamiet, aud 
of all ladies most deject and wretched, that 
sucked the music of his honey-vows. 

When it came to the snatches of soug in the 
mad scene my very reason seemed to leave me ; 
the half-wild, half-playful tones that rang out 
in ‘Bonny sweet Robin is ali my joy!” thrilled 
me as if they were not my own. I did not 


know where I was, or what I was doing. I feit 
like one possessed, 
At the last piteous ‘God be wi’ you!” I 


staggered off the stage and rank down, utterly 
exhausted, on a sofa in the green-room, 

I had been playing at acting for nearly four 
years, bub this was the. firet time I had really 
acted, and the sensation of a new Irresistible 
power ab once bewildered and atunned moe, I 
ho aga away by it like a reed before'the 
wind. 

It was some time before I came to myself; 
when I did, the fifth act of Hamlet was going 
on, and I heard the clapping and shouts of the 
audience as if I were just awakening from a 
long dream, 

And now a door behind me opened and the 
man came in. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Grazia,” he said, 
© but there ic a gentleman here who bas a great 
wish to be introduced you, and to join — 
us all in congratulating you on your gr 
triumph this evening—a triumph that will cer- 
talaly lead to many others.” 

“What is his name?” I asked, starting up, 
and coming to the door. 

“Mr, Nordale Onslow.” 

As he spoke 4 tall figure came through the 
door and stood opposite to me, We remained 
looking at one another in silence for some 
seconds, 

Yes ! he was thesame who had cast a gleam of 
light over my life after the terrible tragedy of 
Fiip’s death, the same who had been my guar- 
dian angel in distress. 

He had clear, penetrating blue eyes, and a long 
fair beard, but I could not have analysed a single 
feature in his face, I only knew that we seemed 
quite familiar to each other, Surely we must 
have met in some other world ! 

I put out both bands and crfed a 

“So you have come at last; I have been ex- 
pecting you for some tims.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “and I have been ex- 
pecting you.” ; 

Then he led me back to the sofa, and we sat 
there together for several minutes without saying 
a single word, But, nevertheless, our spirits 
spoke, and that was enough—ah! quite enough. 
Had we not found one another 7 

The charm was broken at length, Mr. Onslow 





said, slowly and deliberately, a3 though weighing 
every word,— 


nnn nn > md 
*§ You are fond of 


Miss Grazia 1” 

‘** Pond of it’ seema a poor 
Bee Soque-ebhus t. I have 
up everything for its sake—home, friends, 
fetherlsnd—everything I could cail my own.” 

ue is nothing, then, that you would prefer 
to . 

Twas going to answer, ‘'No,"” An hour be- 
fore I could have said so with truth, bud 


*y 


from rm 
**You belong to ou 
saored right, over which you have 
you cannot alter ib; he is yours, are 
You might as well deny your own existence 
deny his gre en you.” So I looked 
hesitated, and nothing, a 

He took my hand softly fn hia, 

" Grace,” sald, in a tone that 
through and through me, “ this 
Do you not know it, my child} I 


‘ou do,” 
F “ Yes,” I faltered, Monat, eng vi a little time ; 
let me think. E come so suddenly 
just now, To-morrow I be able $0 reflect, 
to consider.” 

‘*There is nothing for you to consider,” he 
anzwered, “We belong to one another, In the 


& bond which already exiets between us. Is it 
not sot” 

“You wish me, then, to give up my art for— 
for love!” I sald. “And yet Iam young, 
and success is so fascinating, eo excl ou 
cannot imagine how exciting. 

“But love must be all in all,” he answered. 

I looked earnestly up at his face. There was 
something in his eyes which drew me irresistibly 
to him ; and all I could do was to lay my head 
on his shoulder, and whisper,— 

** Nordale, my Nordale 1” 

‘* My wife, my own wife,” he murmured, as his 
arms clasped me closer to him, and bis kisses 


I think I would have been content to die just 
then, » aensation of auch perfect rest, such un- 
speakable, intense rapture stole over me, There 
are only a few such miautes in life, and they are 
like drops of Heaven—we were soon obliged to 
return to earth, 

The fifth act of Ziamlet was over, Some of the 
actora strolled Into the green-room, and I had to 

forward with Mr. Reynolda to bow our acknow- 
Ciesaets andience, 

As I stood before the footlights I was fairly 
dazed by ail the new emotions that flooded my 
being. Success had, indeed, come, but love bad 
borne it away, and remained eole conqueror of 
the field. I grudged every minute that I 
away from Nordale, I was glad I did & 
the farce, because I could not be near 

When madame and I came out of the 
room thare be was in the passage, 
waiting for ws, How deliclous it was 
waited for by him! He drew my hand throug 
his arma with an sir of possession that I loved to 


g 


ob in 


F 


Hf 


s 
oS 


recognise, 

“ Who is this gentleman?” whispered Madam: 
ete grees? te. to do her drones AN 
strict watch over my movement’ 

‘Mr, Nordale Onalow,” I answered. ‘‘ We 
have met before several times.” ; 

‘Are you going to ask him home to our lodg- 
ings 1” said Madame, anxtoualy. 

She evidently had = ‘4 to the supper. 


“ Will you come, $” Lasked, turning 
to hi A * 

"Not to night,” he answered, “ but early to- 
morrow I will come. I could not stay away. 


As be put us into our carriage he bent over me 


d whispered softly, — 
oe Good-night, 4 own lovel -Gogd-night, my 
own wife, my second eelf 1" © 


Then, after a c of the hand that seemed 
like a caress, we ete away and left him. behind. 

I sank back on the cushions fn a delirium of 
love and joy, My cup seemed almost 000 full. - 
I covld nob understand all that had come t2 me. 

“ He laa very fine gentleman,” said Madame, 





evidently perplexed at this new acquaintance 
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“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, He has the sir of s grande scigneur, 
this Mc. Nordale Onslow of yours. I know it 
quite well, for Land poor. Monsieur Mailly lived 
in the best society when. we were in Paris.” 


"I am glad you think eo, because I am engaged 


to: him. 
Micmge = to him! Grace, you are mad? 
Are you acting #”” 

“No, I am nob; I mean what I say, Fam 
going to marry Mr, Nordale Oaslow.” 

“ And give up the stage efter all your hard 
work, just as you had got what you have been 
longing for—a London engsgement? To throw 
it all over just becauee this fine tleman 
w a few soft words in your ear} You are 
a a perfect, abject fool.’’ 

Pe se, bub I love Nordale Onslow, I 
feel ae if I bad loved bim all my life. I can’t 
tear my heart from his.” ‘ 

“T gave you credit for more sense than to fall 
—— with the fret man that asks you to marry 


“Madame, you do not understand, It is no 
use to talk. Nordale Onelow is something to 
me that no vp human being way ay 
am willing to give up everything for his eake. It 
is all for love. and the world well lost,” 

“ And the applause that you were so fond of, 
you will mias that 7” 

© I don’t care about it,” 

“ And the you were to earn—you were 
.quite proud counting on that >’ 

“Tb is nothing to me now.” 

Madame made an [nipatient gesture. 

" Peste}” she cried, “you are too absurd—a 
regular love-lorn damsel. Pray can this wonder- 
ful Mr, Nordale Onslow make a gocd settlement 
on you 7” 

oan bb x vote an 

a e M 

"JT did not ack ald 
- "You will be sure to get tired of him, and he 
of you, Ina year’s time. Ibis always the way 
with these sudden affairs,” 

I smiled in derision, The ides of our getting 
tired of each other—we who -had such perfect 
union that we eeemed like one person ! 

“You know absolately nothing abou him, 
then,” said Madame, great.with anfiaation ; 
“nothing about hie clreumstances, his position, 
his means? For all you can tell he may be some 
aristocratic adventurer, with only his good looks 
to recommend him.” 

"TI know enough of hiro to content me,” I an- 
swered, “ all the resb signifies little.” 

“He may be just making a fool of you,” con- 
tinued Madame, ‘‘I should not be the least 
peaks aa wong tea liviag ao married, 

6 may bave another w at present 
moment ; euch things often happen.” 

T could not stand this; the very {dea ‘seemed 
too monstrous to be thought of. 

“Madame Mailly,” I cried, marching ont of 
the carriage and standing before her, "I will not 
hear such things of Mr, Onslow. I trust in him, 
utterly and entirely, Even to suspect him, for 
& moment, of dishonour Is hateful to me, I know, 
I fee}, that he is the soul of honour—of chivalry 
~—of all that is trae and noble, I give myseif 
to him with tha most perfect confidence, I love 
bim—he ia my hero! I believe in him as I 
believe ia Heaven,” 

This speech had one good effect; it silenced 
madame for the rest of the eveniog. Whatever 
she thought she kept {t to herself, as she began 
her sapner with an excellent appetite, She had 
ordered it hereelf—roast chicken, lobster salad, 

try tart, and toasted cheese, She begged 
me to her, ‘but I could only eat a few mouth- 
‘ule, I was too much in love to eat, 

T sat at the open window listening to the feint 
plash of the waves, and over every word 
and look which Nordale had = me 
duriag that raptarons hour which we spent 
together, Ah! what an hour that was! I 
wanted to make it more than ever my own by 
musing apon it, and extracting something more 
of ite sweetness, 


J 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tr wasa difficult matter to raske our dingy, 
ledging-house parlour a fitting reception-room 
for my aristocratic lover. I tried to cover up the 
worn horsehair chairs and «sofas with anti- 
macaseare, and to shake the musiin curtsins into 
ampler folds, I replaced a huge dictionary, which 
ornamented a little table in the window, by a pot 
of m ette ; yed, even so, the room looked 
terribly bare and hideous, 

Madame had dressed horself in her best 
black Peter: my | widow's wespers, and 
sad rather uncomfortably in a three-cornered arm- 
chair which looked as if it might have come out 
of Noah's ark, 

Though it was nob yet twelve o'clock the 
manager of the theatre had already dropped in, 
seackin ts ta bie. to aioe cone of re- 
proaches at ving vu stage so 
#000. After the success of last night, he said, f 
had the game in my own hands, and it was the 
bas gg ey tg throw up the cards at such 
atime. Iwas the most promising young actress 
he bad seen for years, and fortane and fame wero 
certain. In ten years’ time I might think of re- 
tiring, but now—now ib was ridiculous ! 

However, I etill kept to my determination to 
give up everything for Nordale and love, so the 

departed in a very bad humour, 

He had bardly gone when Nordale’s knock 
was heard. Ah! there he was, and how my 
heart bounded when I saw him! What a die- 
tinguished afr he had—how tall and commanding 
he looked in our poor little room, and how those 
penetrating eyes of his lingered on ma, as if I 
was the sole being they sought ! 

“Here fe my old friend, Madame Mailly,” I 
said, introducing her. “She will miss me terri- 
bly, I am afraid, for I have been hoping to do so 
much for her.” 

She must allow me now to take the honours 
off your hands,” he cried, esgerly ; but I was for- 
gettiog that you know nothing of my circum- 
stances. I miust tell you at once; it is only 
right that you should know. Iam called a rich 
man; that is, I have a good deal of landed 
preperty in various of the country. Our 
old famtly place, Nordale Priory, is in Devonshire, 
but I have also a smaller place in Wales, where I 
intend living for the future, Would you like to 
live in Wales, Grace $'” 

“ Oh, yes, very much,” I answered, “ there are 
mountains there, and I love mountains,” 

* And with regard to Madame Mailly,” he con- 
tinued, she must let me settle ayearly income on 
her, say two hundred pounda a year, aod she can 
either livein » house which I cau give her in the 
village near us, or she can live in a town, if she 
prefers ft.” 

“Ob, sir, Mr. Onslow, I mean,” stammered 
Madame, “ibis too much. I have uo right to 
expect such generosity from you. You quite over- 

wer ” 


po 

“We won’ttalk of that now,’’ he said, with a 
smile, “I am yery much indebted to you for 
your kindness to Grace, my wife that is to be.” 

-“And which will you choose, madame,” I 
asked, ‘the Welsh village or the town!” 

I could not he)p darting a glance of triumph at 
her as I spoke. ae this the “aristocratic ad- 
venturer” who had nothing but his good looks 
to recommend him }” 

“I think I should like a town best,” said 
Madame, humbly, “I always like to see people 
about me, But bless me! what a lucky girl 
Grace is! I can't ged her luck ows of my head.” 

Well, since that important matter is settled,” 
said Mr, Onslow, carelessly, “ you had better put 
on your hat, Grace, and come for a stroll with me 
along the coast,” 

I was only too glad to go, We talked a great 
deal, bub we never seemed to have said enough, 
as we wandered by the beach that delectable July 
morning. After a great deal of persuasion he 
consented that I should keep my ten days’ on- 

agement atthe Brogden Theatre, but after that 
Toe to go to London to stey with some friends 
of his, and to choose my wedding outfit. He had 
ideas of his own on the subject of clothes. In the 
sammer I was always to be dreesed in whiteas I 





was now, my gowns mighb be of the simplest 
materiat, but they were to fit perfectly, and I 
was never to wear any ornaments that he did not 
choose for me, 

Then he teld me what a strange impreeaion I 
had made op him when he saw me as a }ibdtle 
forlorn girl in the street of Cork ; how my eyes 
had haunted him, and how he had returned to 
Eugiand in the Bristol steamer, and bad watched 
meas I lay weary aud half asleep on deck, He 
had tracked our company further ov, and dis- 
covered us egain on the evenivg of the fracas. 
Now all this wandering was sb an end, I 
brought him up to the rock where 1 had sat 
alone two days before, and told him how I had 
listened to him as he sang — 


Lovely maiden, lovely maiden. 
Why thus trom thy lover fly 1” 


And he sang {b to me again. But now my 
hand was clasped in his, and his eyes wera fixed 
—oh ! how tenderly !-—on my face. 

I will hurry over the next thres weeks, My 
time in London was principally occupied with 


dressmakers and milliners, but I saw Nordale- 


constantly, and he often came with me to the 
shops. I told him something of my past history, 
and of my life in Kerry, before I joined the 


One day, as I was coming out of a large shop 
in Regent-street my eyes fel? on a familiar face, 
Sure I know thoes fierce, lurid eyes, and that 
fiery-red hair! It was--yes, it certainly wae— 
Sylphide. 

She was dressed in cheap finery, and was going 
to pass on wishout speaking, when suddenly she 
stopped short and confronted me. 

“ So you are going to be married !"” she cried, 

"Yes, lam!” I answered, shortly. 

“To Mr. Nordale Onslow. “Yes, I heard ft, 
You may think yourself monstrous lucky ; but I 
know eomething about him, and I advise you to 
look out if there isn’t——-” 

She broke off abruptly, for Nordale himself 
was coming out of ghe shop, and she slunk away 
like a beaten hound, 

“Who is that—that pereon ?” he asked, In hiz 
lordly, condescending way, 

“She fs called Sylphide, She used to be in 
the circus company with me,” I answered, 


“ My dear Grace,” he sald, “it is all very well ° 


to be kind to those people you were once associ- 
ated with, but you really musi not keep up any 
intimacy with them.” 

“T don’t wantto!"” Icried, “I never could 
bear this Sylphide, and she was always my 
bitterest enemy. Haven't I told you all she did 
to me?” 

"Yes, I believe so ; but I have forgotten it,’’ 

Then he pub me in the carriage and we drove 
away. 

I did nob like to ask him what Sylphide coulit 
mean by thoss half-interrupted suggestions, He 
seemed to treat everything about her with such 
unmitigated contempt that I thought it wae best 
to avoid the subject. And the time for our 
marriage was growing so near Dow. 

The next day we were to return to Brogden, 
and the following day we were to be married at a 
little seaside church some distance from the 
town, which Nordale bad expressly chosen, 
because ft was so quiet and retired, 

‘* You have no relations to ask?” I sald, 

And he auswered, decidedly, “ No,” 

We had no witnesses evev, except Madame 
Mailly, and an old clergyman, who gave me away ; 
but we did not want any more, we were quite 
sufficient for ourselves, 

As I walked up the little church path, in my 
white dress and veil, I heard the swish of the 
waves on the rocky shore. I saw the red ger- 
aniuros and blue ferget-me-nots on the graves. I 
heard the whole cracked bells ring out a wedding 
peal, and, as I came up the alsle I saw the intent 
look in Nordale’s eyes, only for me, 

I remembered how ho had once asid, *' Would 
you not give me anything you had?” And now 
I was going to give sli I had—~myeelf, wishew, 
hopes, and everything ; for ambition was lost in 


love, 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue hand that held the book she had been 
reading dropped to her side, and her other hand 
went up to her chin, meditatively. 

“Oh, dear!” she plaintively murmured, 
“what shaliido? i never had a lover before, 
and now I bave two; and I can’t for the life of 
me, tell which I like best,” . ; 

Anita Fayal, as she spoke, stopped on the 
rude plank bridge whieh crossed the rush- 
bordered, willow-shaded llttle suream, and stood, 
for full five minutes, In pensive thought, one of 
the prettiest pictures that could be imagined. 

She had been askiag herself that question for 
several days now, and she was atill as undecided 
asever. Bat as both lovers were getting more 
and more importunate, she knew ehe must soon 
come to a decision; and so she had stolen away 
this afternoon to this quiet and secluded walk, 
to try and make up her mind, takiag a book with 
her as a blind, saying she wished to be alone, 

“ Dear, dear! which shall ft be?” she said, 
“ Laancelot Vaughan or Voluey Ware?” 

Launcelot Vaughan had come to Swanage, the 
little Dorsetshire watering-place, first. He had 
many graces of person, and a t deal of 
money. The other, Volney Ware, had but little 
money, very few real graces, but quite an extra- 
ordinary Intellect. 

“ I wonder which would be the more true,” 
sheéaid, ‘If mauners can be trusted, Vaughan 
would ; but then, they say, it Is the silent, re- 
served, almost rude natures, like Volney’s, that 
are the most earnest, and that keep faith best.” 

The sun set, twilight my yO night came, 
yet Anita had not casde up her miad. By this 
time she had reached a rising bloff, from which 
she coul’ see the ocean. The moon was now 
about an hour high, trailing a long line of silver 
across the deep. 

“Tt might bea bridge to Heaven,” she said, 
under her breath; “one almost looka to ses 
the angels pass,” bad 

In the distance, the opposite shore of the bay 
could just be discerned, A few gulls flapped 
their wings, and dipped into the water, and 
soared heavenward again. 

“Ab, me!” sho said, at last, “I will give fb 
up for to-night. To-morrow I will come down 
early here ; perhaps sleep will give me wisdom ; 
at any rate, the freshening air will clear my 

rain.” 
As she turned back towards the hotel, she mot 
‘Vaughan seeking for her, He sald, apparently 
distracted,— 

“ Oh! I was cure somethicg had happened to 
you, thongh Volney, with his cool, airy manner, 
eaid,—' Nob a bitot it; you could take care of 
yourself.’ The puppy! How can he under- 
stand how one feels 1” 

Bub sleep brought no wisdom to Anita. In 
fact, she slept but little, for Vaughan had been 
so eager 'o the walk home that she had only 
evaded committing herself with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

The fencing him off bad brought ow a head- 
eche, and it wa: long after midnight before she 
slept at all, and then only brokenly. She was 
glad when the first faint streaks of dawn told 
her she might get up. So, with her pet dog, 
Bruno, a splendid Newfoundland, she started for 
the shore, 

A brisk walk of half an hour brought her to 
the bay, where a decayed, jagged pier stretched 
out iato the sea, 

The sun was just loomlag up through the 
mists, a globe of fiery red; the foam-capped 
waves came curling in slmost at her feet; the 
breeze blew fresh and invigorating. 

* Tt is nice,” she said, in an accent of keen en- 
joyment, takiog in long breaths of the invigora- 
ting alr, ‘‘Ab! how better than stayivug in 
bed,” 

But the decision which she had come to make 
still would not determine itself Upand down the 
beach she paced, for nearly an hour, The mists, 
by this time, had ol) dissipated ; the breeze was 
blowing fresher and fresher ; the sea sparkled in 
the sunshine, Back and forth, from headland to 





headland, she paced the shelving strand ; now 
watching the fishing-sloops standing off and on ; 
now trying to count. the galls that screamed and 
dipped, andsoared, and screamed again. 

Suddenly she heard a step bebiod her, and 
turning, saw a lithe, manly figure, iv a blue and 
white flannel boating suit, that came bounding 
down the rocks, 

“ Good-morning !" erled Voi Ware, gaily, 
for it washe, “Excuse my argo Anita, I 
had no idea of m you here at thie hour, I 
came down for a plange before breakfast.” 

i held out her hand with a frank, sweet 
amile, 

“ Good-morning, Mr, Ware,” she replied. 

The joy that had leaped into his face ashe saw 
her was eclipsed for a moment, 

© You promised to call me, Volney,” he sxid, 
in a tone of reproach ; but still holding fast the 
hand she had given bim. 

Anita suddenly drew the hand away, and her 
eyes fell. 

‘'T know,” she said, with heightened colour ; 
* but on consideration” 

“Ido not wish you to consider,” he burst 
forth, impetuously, ‘' Oan’t you grant me even 
that little boon? It would not bind you to any- 
thing. Heaven knows, you grant me little 
enough |” 

‘* What right have you to exact anything of 
mo!” Anita cried, with quick resentment, that 
cat him to the heart, 

“Don’t!” he said, putting up his hand, as 
though he would ward offa fatal blow. “ For 
Heaven's sake, be kind to me, Anita, if you can’t 
be anything else!’ 

His look and mauver melted her. 

“I did nob mean to be unkind, Volney,” she 
sald, softly ; ' but—-but you know——” 


“I know you are an ” he cried, snatch- 
Ing her , and pressing ib to bis li 

The act, somehow, did not offend $ mever- 
theless she drew the band away. 


‘‘T bave never deceived you,” she said, in a 
low tone, “I have told you that I really do 
not know how muob, or om little, I care for 

ou——” 

He tuterrupted her impetuously. 

“Tam an ingrate,” he cried, “ Forgive, me! 
But oh! if you knew how 1 worship the very 
ground you tread on,” 

A restless flame burned in his eyes, that were 
blue or grey, just as the light strack them; a 
faint flush overspread hie fair face, and the morn- 
ing ‘gee matched its beams with his yellow 
eur 


Anita looked at him, and wondered what there 
was about his face that, though his features 
were nod nearly so handsome, rendered him 
at times sven more pleasing than Launcslot 


bi ores 

“T must be golog,” she sald, presently, “ uncle 
will be walting to go into breakfast. Good- 
morning, Mr. Volney. Don’t go ont very 
There ls a heavy surf on, as you may see, an 
you may find the undertow too much for you.” 

* Would you really care if-—” 

“Now, don’t be foolish. Go and take your 
bath. Good-bye,” witha gay nod, “We shall 
meet at lunch, I suppose.” 

“* Good-bye—mg darling!" he answered ; but 
the last words were not sadibie. 

Anita had gathered up her ekirts, and was 
beginnivg to clamber up the rocks, waving aside 
all his gailant offers of assistance, When she 
reached the top she started off, without looking 
back once to catch the eager eses that followed 
her, She had gone but a little distance, however, 
when she encountered what sesemed at first a 
young Greek god, but clad in a yellow and black 
striped boating costume, 

**Launcelot!” ehe exclaimed. “Why, are 
you going in bathing, too?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he retorted, with bitter 
ga ciem fn his lock and tone, “ Unilees Mr. Ware 
mouopolizes the privilege.” 

* How silly you are!” Anita replied. 
act like a child.” 

*‘T act just as you force me to, What do you 
mean by evading answering me last night, and 
now coming down here to meet Ware, and at this 
hour in the morninge” 


* You 





‘* Who said I came here bo meet him!” 

“T saw you with him.” 

* Oa! A spy over my actions,” 

His dark, handsome face flushed angrily. The 
sultry passion in his eyes burst into a flame that 
actually seemed to emit sparks of fire. 

** Anita!” he crled, hoarsely, as he strode up 
to her, and laid one hand forcibly upon her wrist, 
“Don't trifle with me! Did you; or did you not, 
come here to meet Volney Ware?” 

Let me go,” waa her angry answer. “ You 
are behaving like a madman,” ” 

"No! You shall nob go till you have given 
me what I ask. Anita, let me kiss you-—just 

her voice flashed forth more indig- 
nantly than ever. 

“It would not hurt you,” he sald, bitterly. 
“Ha |” with sudden fierce jealousy ; have you 
evar suffered him to kiss your lips?” 

elo, nal 

“T saw him your hand, Deny it if you 

n.”” 


She shrank back trembling, before the furious 
passion that blazed fa his eyes as he epoke, Bub 


she made bg — 
Ha— id!” orted Launcelot, savage) Y 
" And so will I. there—and there” 


And, in spite of her struggles, he seized her 
spite o 68, 
held her fast, and kissed her, first on one cheek 
and then on the other. At last she succeeded 
in breaking away from him ; aesisted, perhaps, 


by Bruno, who had begun to growl y, 
of I will never, never forgive you,” she cried, 
and then burst into tears, 


A quick spasm of pain crossed his face. 

“Don’t say that, for Heaven's sake,” he cried, 
huskily, “I am a brute, I know. But I love 
you better than my own salvation, and I couldn’t 
control myself, Avita, darling ; forgive me.” 

** Let me pass, sir. Iam home.” 

He stepped aside out of path, and stood 
vely, while she went by, his eyes following 
tM she was out of aight. Then, turning on 

his hee! abruptly, he le on in the direction 
of the beach. 

vclaliy, ea tcoghtionly baggy Sa a Chas 
xlmity, t 

Leen, ‘aad anvet bint bed peagit tase tee 
water, and was now sporting gaily among the 


waves, 

Launcelot Vaughan atood in the shadow of the 
rocks, watching him with a face overceat by the 
gloom of jealous passion. 

‘One of us will win her,” he muttered. 
‘Which shall it be? If it be Volney Ware—no, 
no! That is imposeble, Confound him! If 
oly never crossed my path I might have won 


The dark thoughts that welled out of his 
passionate soul were interrupted by a sharp in- 
voluntary cry for help. 

He looked up. Ware had been suddenly 
eg a hole, and was now atruggling for 


Launcelot Vau knew that Ware could nob 
swim, just as well aa he knew that he himself 
could ; yet he saw Volney sink once, even twice, 
without moving a muscle to ald bim, 

Bat be was not totally bad at heart. So, 
when Volney rose to the surface again, Launce- 
lot Vaughan da:hed into the water and seized ~ 
hold of him just as he was sinking again, 

It would have been @ very simple matter to 
buoy Voluey up with one arm, and. strike out 
for shore with the other ; but Launcelot ha 
did no such thing. His mind, clouded by j 3 
passion, entertained no such thought, 

You werealmost gone that time, Mr. Ware,” 
he said, shortly, as he kept Volney’s head above 
water, but made no attempt to take him ashore. 

Ib was several moments before Volney had 
breath to answer. 

“Yes,” he gasped, faintly ; “pretty nearly.” 

“You might be drowned get,” Vatghan ob- 
served, with cruel deliberation. “ If I were to let 
go of you your life wouldn't be worth much.” 

“ Not much,’’ Volney answered, with a ghaatly 
attempt at a smile, . 

‘* Do you value your life very highly—bighly 
enough to pay any price for it }”’ 

“ What price?” his teeth chattering with 
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nervous chill, which ro amount of bravery could 
* What do you mean!” 
“J mean this,” witha look that could not be 
, if you will promise me now, on 
your hononry that you will leave here to-morrow, 
and renounce for ever al! pretensions to Miss 
Fayal’s favour, I will eave your life. If you won’t 
promise me that I shall swim aehore, and you 
“ take care of prerelt the besb way you can,” 
e spoke with quick, te utterance, 
ee Ware knew that he meant what he 
For a moment the helpless man viewed his 
rival with apo Loe ry Sage oe was 
Po grees ; bat nota or tation 
manifest. 


he 

**Launcelot Vaughan,” he sid, meeting his 
rival's eyes with a look of utter contempt, ‘I 
always suepected you, and now I kuow you for 
an infanious scoundrel! I love Anita Payal, and 
before Heaven, I believe she loves me. I would 
sooner die than give her up, You may leave me 
to drown if you see fit.” 

The calm confidence of his manner fairly in- 


furlated Va 

* Conf you !”’ he cried, loosening his hold, 

i wi out for bimeelf, ‘ Much good you’ll 
) 

Volney sank almost the same instant; but 
Launcelot Vaughan swam coolly to the shore, 
when he it he turned his back, and 
walked ra) away. But he did not f° far, 
Though he had a murderer’s loathing and horror 
for the scene of his crime, he soon felt an Irre- 
sistible impulee to look back. 

"' He muat be quite dead now,” he muttered. 
“ I wonder if the body will come ashore! Had 
I not better retarn and give the alarm, or feign 
ignorance of the whole matter } ” 

spells, Wulbhents Ya eneh ond vapid 
C A y he started, an 

back with a ghastly pallor on hie face. For there 
on the hard, white beach just In front of him, 
lay Volmey Ware, More than this. Anita 
Fayal, with drenched clothes and dripping hair, 
was seated beside him with his head on her lap. 

A very few words will explain how this came 
about, Anita, overcome by her Interview with 
Vaughan, had sunk on the nearest stone the mo- 
ment he had left her. Here, soon after, she 
thought she heard a cry of distress, At firat she 
fancied it all imagination, but the idea grew on 
her ; and finally she rose and looked over the 
bank, There, to her horror, she saw Volney 
sinking, and Vaughan w leisurely away. 

Tn a moment she had descended to the beach, 
and calling to Bruno, who had followed her, 
“Seize him, sir, seize him!” had rushed Into 
the sea. 

The faithful dog had caught the drowning mau 
as he sank for the last time and dragged him to 
= side, happily not’ dead, though uncon- 
sclous, 

As Anita lifted her , anxious and 
ceaeed for a momenb or ie of Wyeloes’s 
hands and temples, Launcelot Vaughan felt a 
sickenlag chill of fr at his heart. 

Ne. Help me, for R. a My cova ehe 
cried, appealingly, al of every but 
Vonage dangers" He has faiubea 

"I see it. now!” Vaughan cried, In a strange 
harsh voice, " You love him)” 

" Yes,’ Auita answered, with a proud uplift- 
ing of her head; “I love him! I know it now, 

He is more to me than all the world; he is more 
to me than life itself." 

Vanghan passed his hand over his eyes with a 
low deepalring cry. 

“ Help me!” Anita prayed. “Help me, and 
I will eay nothing.” 

Vaughan looked at her a moment, his face 
distorted with passion, 

Brie wd him?” cy ae nding 
U1 Q% eay 
I will not !” 1 aoe. dl his heel, hurried 
away like one pursued by demons, 

When Volney Ware opened his eyes Anita waa 
bending over him, and one of his hands was pressed 
“ete 

ie u an eager glance of in ; 
and a tremor of happloera thrilled hia whole bale 
at the answering smile. 





** Yousaved my life !”’ he whispered. “ Darling, 
what are you going to do with it?” 

Anita bent her lovely head, and kissed him 
way on oo brow. phe oP 

“Tam golog to try make it a happy life,” 
she anewered, ‘' Volney, I love you.” 

The name of Launcelot Vaughaa was nob 
spoken between them then. They saw him no 
more, but three days later his body was washed 
ashore ; and they suspected, only too certainly, 
that his fate had been that of the suicide, 

Long afterwards, when Anita was Volney’s 


happy wife, be ventured tu speak, for once, of 
Se Grins si, : 


‘* Darling,” he asked, softly, ‘do you think 
thav you were ever tempted to love him!” 

“No,” Anite answered ; “up to that dreadfal, 
dreadful day,” and she covered her face with her 
hands, “I thought I cared for you both equally, 
and fur neither more than as » friend. But— 
but when I saw you In the water,” and she flung 
herself into his arms, ‘I knew better; I knew 
that I loved you all along. Oh, Volney! It 
makes me sh to think of it. But leb us talk 
Lore elee, I cannot bear to speak of 
t ” 


aoe. ae 


(THR END.] 








THE BROWN LADY. 


—:0— 
CHAPTER XXX, 


Arter seeing Gordon Holroyd shoot by her 
like a whirlwind, Linds still sat on the fallen log, 
immovable, 

Time was passing; the sonorous old stable 
clock had long struck nine, and still she saw no 
famillar figure coming into view; but that 
commng Sera Daecres had taken a short cut 
through some plantations, and stepped out on 
the drive suddenly, within about twenty yards of 
Linda’s resting-place, 

Hearing a rustle and a quick, light footstep, 
she rose and turned and saw him, As the moon- 
light displayed her well-known face, pale and 
thin from i taking her to be the ghost of 
her former self—a wraith evolved back to {bs 
haunts by his own persistent thoughtse-—he 
stopped short and made no effort to accost her. 
At length he said, as if epeaking with a con- 
eiderable effort,— 

** Where—where do you come from {” 

For the instant shecould not reply, bub pointed 
backwards, towards the house, with her left 
hand. She was beginning to share her aunt's 
experiences. ‘Twice during that very hour’she 
had been taken for a ghost ! 

** Why do you come back? What brings you ?” 
continued Rupert Dacres, 

“TI have come here to see you!” ahe avawered, 
in a low voice, rather astonished at the distance 
of his tone and mauner, 

* And what can I do for you?! You may be 
sure I will do my best—to—to-—” and he stopped 
and then went on hurriedly—“to see your 
memory cleared |” 

'*Memory! Am I 20 soon forgotten t” 

“Not by me! Never by me!” 

* You—you are talking very strangely, Captain 
mph and you do nob seem surprised to gee 
me }” 

“TI am-—excessively surprised,” he answered. 

“ But nob pleased! And I thought you were 
my friend! Is is for that sole reason that I 
have come to seek you! You told me once-——-” 

“That I would be your friend,” he inter- 
rupted, “so I will, whatever I swore to the 
flesh I am ready to stand by to the spirit | You, 
and beyond the grave |" 

* T don’t understand half you mean! You have 
never asked me how I came here; how [ es- 
caped 1 how I am concealed ?"’ 

“No; but nowI will ask you one question, 
Who did it?” m ; 

* Gordon Holroyd.” 

“Ah! I thought asmuch! And to think that 
he Is my brother-jn law; for all I know he may 


have murdered my uufortunate sieter! Give me 
aome clue, some proof, that I may drag bim to 
jastice, Where has he concealed yout” 

“ He hid we at first in the old kitchens In the 
east wing 1” 

* And now?” 

“Now I live very comfortably in the sast 
wing, in a most luxurious suite, with my grand- 
aunt! ” 

* Your grand-aunt |” 

“Yes, kuown as the Brown Lady!” 

** And now tell me, what I can do for you? I 
must geb a search warrant of course!” 

“T muet sit down,” said the supposed spectre, 
*T cannot stand any longer! Of course, you did 
not know, but I have been very ill!” 

“Very fll!” he echoed, rather helplessly. 
What would this extraordinary apparition say 
next ? 

“Yes, very Ml! This is the first time J have 
been out. [can only come out after nightfall ! 
Why do you look ab me so strangely, Captala 
Dacres? Am I ao very much altered #” 

“ Not-—not as much as I expected,” he stam- 
mered, 

"As you expected! I wondered what you ex- 

ted?” she said, suddenly taking the hand- 

erchief off her head. “At any rate, I cannot 
etay long. I am afrald of the night alr! I have 
had rheumatic fever |” 

“ You have had what?” he inquired, in a voice 
that was startling {n ite tone, and be came up 
quite close to her, and looked at her kesnly, 

“ Fever—rhoumatic fever—from cold and ¢x- 
posure In these vault-like kitchens, My aunt 
warm, comfortable rooms, If she had not done 
so I should have died.” 

Died ! and was she not dead? Had she not 
died? For the first time a strange, wild idea 
flashed through his brain. This girl might be no 
; but as much alive ashe was him- 


Tell me what has occurred since last I saw 
you, Miss Delatosse?” he sald, very seriously. 

“TY will, as quickly as I can, for I must soon 
leave you. I returned from the pe aaa 
and went up to my grandfather’s room. e 
seemed asleep, and very atill—unusually still. I 
dragged back the clothes ; you know what I saw, 
and I screamed with horror. My screams brought 
Gordon Holroyd to the spot ; he nearly strangled 
me, and he put a handkerchief to my nostrils, 
and I remember no more till I found myself 
alone, {n a frightful vault, and there I remained 
two daye—-remained till a deliverer came and 
rescued me-——-the notorious Brown Lady. She is 
& human being, wy grand-aunt Eleanor, She 
has lived in seclusion in the east wing for thirty- 
five years. My grandfather and the old servants 
were not only aware of her existence, but bene- 
fited largely by her libera) hand and deep purse. 
She has her own servants, her own resources, 
She goes about the house ab will. She knows 
every panel and every secret passage! She 
wrested a packet of letters concerning me from 
my uncle Isaac, and I have brought them to 
you,” handing him ao litcle parcel, which he re- 
ceived in silence, for he was too thunderstruck 
to speak, 4 

"This parcel also contains my mother’s mar- 
riage certificate and my baptismal one, I want 
: to place all these papers in the hands of Sir 

homas Carlton. He will look after my in- 
terest.” 

* Oan you not trust me to do that!” 

“Tocan, Buthe will be best. Aunt Eleanor 
wishes it. You will help him, I am sure, and 


you will bring me news from the outer world, 
won som f ‘ell me what people think about 
me?’ 


" Must I answer this question }"’ 

* Certainly, Why not?” 

“ Well, I forone belleved you had bsen mur- 
dered by Gordon Kolroyd, Iam thankful he 
has one crime less to answer for, putting all elee 
aside,” 

“ And what do other people think !” 

io They think that you murdered old Hol- 


y' e 
“Tt Great heavens! Aunt Eleanor said so 





to me at first—I meau that people thought so ; 


came and found me, and carried me off to her: 
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but still, even yet, they cannot believe It, What } “I mean to consult 8 first-rate lawyer, and 


do they say?” she asked, incoherently. 

‘They say you murdered him—possibly in a 
moment of passion, Taen, terrified at your 
crime, robbed him and fled, and was probably in 
America by this time! " 

‘* What nonsense !" she orled. ** What wicked 
nonsense! As if I would murder. my only re- 
lative and rob myself, and rua away from my 
inheritance !”” 

“True; but then you must remember that 
people do aot know that it is your toheritance, 
nor that you wore anything to the family, I 
know tj and I know what folly their suspicions 
polab to, . But when you were not heard or seen 
for more than two months, and when no trace of 
you could ‘bo diecovered from the night of the 
murder, I gave you up for lost.” 

“But whes you saw me now, what did you 
think }’ 

“You will be rather amused when you hear 
what I took you for, I was eo fully convinced 
op you were dead that I took you for your 
ghost.” 

‘Ghost ! and that is the reason your manner 
was so odd, I have been taker fora ghost twice 
this evening. Gordon Holroyd happened to see 
me and flogged hie horse and galloped away like 
a madman,” 

* Ah, consclence makes cowards of us all; but 
ib was not conselence with him. He has none. 
His was terror-~pure and unadulterated, He 
believes ho murdered you, and that you perished 
in the cellar.” 

"i should like to go outinto open day and 
confrond everyone, and tell all the world what I 
know about that wicked.man,” 

“You cannot stir yet,” 

“Why nob?” 

**Osnnot you guess? Do you not know that 


there iv a warrant out against you? You would 


be taken up st once. Leave it to me. Let me 
aot for you, and I will manage ib quietly.” 

“What will you do?” 

‘I will lay all these papers you have given me 
before Sir Thomas and bis solicitors, This part 
of the business is easy, but another portion fs 
more difficult, You must be identified as the 
child and girl who was brought up by Miss Mee.” 

** And that cannot be done till I come out of 
my hiding-p'ace, and I dare not venture out, ag 
you say, till my name Is cleared,” said the girl, 
in an accent of despair. Oh, I see no end to it. 
T am tired of wishing that I had never been 
porn 1” 

“ Do not talk like that,” said the young man, 
gravely. ‘‘] belleve the clouds must soon lift, 
sud that you will have many bappy hours before 
you yet, Why, you are not more than twenty 
years of age, You have all the beat of your life 
before you |” 

‘‘ Aud look at what my life has been these two 
years |’ she sald, etanding ap and epeaking with 
sudden passion. “Misery, vemi-starvation, a 
haven here for a time, the ernel murder of my 
only friend, and I accused of ft, and obliged to 
hide like a fox fn its hole! Iam young, that is 
true, but what is the good of youth! Except 
Aunt Elsanor, I have nota soul in the world to 
care for, or who'would care whether I lived or 
died 1” 

“You are wrong, Miss Delafosse, and you 
know that you are wrong. I care very much. I 
woe nearly mad. when I wae obliged to believe 
that that ruffisn had made away with you.” 


‘* Then ff you care, as you say, help mé. Help | 


me to free myself from all theee meshes, or [ shall 
go mad!" sho exclaimed, putting her two little 
tbin hands to her temples with a gesture of dis- 
traction. 

“ Wait a little longer,” he said, gently. ‘You 
say you are in comfortable quarters, and mean- 
while I will leave no stone untorned to release 
you. You may rely on me for that. Gordon 
Holroyd is already in great difficulties for ready 
mousy. I believe he has secreted ali the bonds 
and the diaraonds that you are accused of having 
taken, That {in some. deaperate moment, when 
of bis guard, he will pledge one oz. the other, 
And then we shall hsve him,” 

gg only then?” echoed the girl despond- 
ently. 


‘sincere! 








ask him if it. would be wise to produce you 
now, and confront you with the real criminal. 
I dare not suggest this to you on my own 
authority.” 

“Very well. I must go now. Bring me 
news scon,” said the girl. “ When will you bs 
here again? You see,” she went on with a sort 
of grim playfulnees, ‘I do nob mind making 
appointments with you, a» you are a martied 
man.” 

“Don't!” he exclaimed. “Don’t speak of 
that! Do you think I need to be reminded of 
it? Do you think I ever forget her? I wish 
I could |” 

** Forgive me! It was cruel of me fo say that, 
but somehow fate has been so remorseless to me 
that I feel as if I must be cruel to somebody ; 
and now, good-bye !” 

“May I not come with you! May I nob see 
you back to the house” 

“No, no! Who knows whom we wight meet. 
And alshough my aunt and I both pass as ghosts, 
you are well known to be in the land of the 
living, and your company would betray me. If 
I seem strange, and harah, aud hard, forgive me ! 
Those two awful nights, snd—and everything !" 
and she shuddered violently. ‘That dreadful 
sight, al! seems to have hardened me, and turned 
me ‘into another creature, and turned ms into 
stone |” 

And with a quick Ittie nod, she turned her 
back upon him, and wae speedily lost to sight 
among the increasing darkness and the eurround- 
ing trees, 


CHAPTER XXXL 


‘' Trere is one thing we have to consider, Aunt 
Eleanor,” said her grand-nlece, a3 they fought 
their way by moss-grown, disused paths towarde 
an equally unknown door that led into the plea- 
sure grounds, ‘When my story fa made public, 
your existences will be made public also! You 
will not wish for that, I know ; but what is to 
be done? I cannot pretend that I have exlsted 
alone, and without food, for two whole months! 
No one would believe me,” - 

“T have considered the whole question most 
carefully, aud, of course, I must come forward— 
come out of my concealment, figuratively apeak- 
ing. Ido uot mind, You have done me good, 
Linda !—-I shall slways call you Linda. You 
have found a spot in my stony heart. You have 
given me a human interest, and my brightest 
sympathies were with characters in my books. 

ow they are with you; through you I shall 
Ifve, and love and enjoy existence! By the way, 
what did you mean by telling Dacres that he was 
& married man t” 

“T meant what was true,” responded the girl, 
and In a few rapid sentences she sketched out his 


‘melancholy story. ; 


“Unfortunate wretch! It were better for 
him he were dead; that he hanged a millstone 
about his neck, and drowned himselfi I am 
sorry |—slneerely sorry and dreadfully 
disappointed !” she said, waving about her hand 
as she spoke. 

** Disappointed !” echoed her niece, in a tone 
of surprise, 

“Yea, To tell you the truth, I had schemas. 
I had castles in the alr, and now you have shat- 
tered them to atoms! My beautiful castles are 
fa ruins!” 

“What castles in the afr?” 

“T thought that Ruperb Dacree would make 
an excellent match for you ! ” said the elder lady, 
bluntly. “ He is a gentleman ; he has blood 
io his velns. ‘The two omar ; in short, there 
was everything in its favour |” 

“ Excepting that he had a wife already,” said 
the girl, with a short laugh, “I wonder what 
Sic Thomas Oarlton will say when he hears all 
that Captain Ducres has to tell him?” 

" He will probably come down here and insist 
on carrying you away to London. Ifhe wishes to 
take you with hina you shall go. you are, as 
it were, tied hand and foot ; you can do nothing.” 

“ And eupposing that I am arrested ¢” 

‘And supposing you are nob arrested! Be- 








Neve me, all wili go well with 5g I feel 
it; I know that the clouds are lifting!” she 
concluded, emphatically, ‘And now let us make 
a truce with serlous talk, and ‘hae Ukovidod for 
lent Uttle supper that Minna has for 
us, I am sure you are hungry after your 
ramble,” 
‘The round table was covered with a very cholee 
—salmon, cold Ismb, mayonnaise, piles of 
strawberries, Devonshire cream, and a 
of rare claret, and another of iced Hock. 
The Brown Lady partook of her food as mys- 
tiie “4 goa e hing elee. Mt seaehihe 
a to some sma! 
she turned her back d on her niece, 
and ate her morvel at a little -table, 
all the time to Linda as composedly a he 
were her vis 2 vis. ' 
The Brown Lady was a true prophet. In » few. 
days’ time—much less than a wesk—Linoda re- 
ceived a note from Oaptain Dacres, asking for « 


‘He had much to relate,” he said, as 
accosted her cordially. “ Sie-Thomas was fall o 
cane toe geal, and was comiug down 
diately to remove her to his own house in 
Grosvenor-street. He wae coming the bee Boys 
evening at nine o'clock. He would meet 
the beech avenue, A carriage would awalt 
at the North Lodge, and they would be whirled 
up to London by the night maf, Ounce there, it 
+ Stan much easier to procecd againet Gordon. 

0 " 

“What are we to do?” asked Linda, some, 
what startled my Bore sudden flight. 

“You are to be taken before a magistrate to 
make a deposition, Your aunt will be required 
to give evidence too,” 

“IT am sure she will never—never go to 
London !” 

“TT am sure she will when she knows how much 
depends on her, She wiil come up with you to- 
morrow, or Iam greatly mistaken. I hear that 
Mr. Isaac Holroyd bas had another stroke, that 
his mind has pprphrne | pas: way, and he has 


lost the power of specc 

Really { We have not heard. We hear 

little,” é 

“ And I have something to. tell you aboub my- 
eelf also,” continued Rupert Dacres. “ There 
a chance—jast a remote chance—that I may be 
a free man after all.” 

Linda eaid nothing, but looked at him fixedly. 


“ Would you not like to hear about it?” he 
asked, with a tinge of dieappolutment in his 
tone. 


“ Yeu ; of course I should,” 

** The day after I last eaw you I went up to 
town by the afternoon train, and we were de- 
layed ov the line by an accident. A passenger on 
the down line had run Into a 8, and we 
heard that ft had been # shocking smash, and 
that the sides of the embankment at either side 
of the lice were covered with dead and dying. 

“Our train wae at a etandstill, but an engine 
was sent on ahead. with a couple of doctors to 
render assistance, aud I volunteered to go with 
them as a sort of impromptu assistant, T have 

nerves, and have been on more than one 

ttlefield, and I knew they would want someone 

to help to carry the wounded, to tear bandages, 
and all that sort of thing. 

" We got te the place fn about half-an-hour, 
and I won't harrow your feelings by describing 
what we saw. Among many others dreadfu’ 
fojured was an engine-driver, He was frightfully 
scalded, i fellow! I helped to carry him and 
to dress his wounds, and I was lefo, to a certain 
extent, in charge of him. He was in great 
agony, a dig, hulking chap,‘like a. navvy, but as 
patient as & woman. 

“ We moved him gently to a farmhouse close 
by, and I sat up with him, and three or four 
other cases, all night, but most of my care was 
for him, for we were afraid he would go off be- 
fore morning. However, he did not; he rallied, 
and he noticed me, and sald, ‘You're a good 
chap, whoever you be, I'd to know vour 
name}’ Soltcld him. He stared at me for a 
lovg time, and then he sald, ‘Were you ever in 
Tndlat’ I told him that I war. ‘WaslTever at 
a place called Korait’ I ssid ‘yes,’ ‘And did I 
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know a young woman called Posie, a ststlon- | ‘Is there not a loophole!” he asked, “not 


master’s daughter? I have {tall—all!’ said he, 

* And you're the gentleman she married! Poor 

devil! Aud you really married her?’ I ad- 

mitted that this was, unhappily, but too true. 
He was too ill to ssy more or to be ques- 

sce cou fiiaie ena 

to 5 ta 
Shani think tsa thandoring shame now, Gen- 


I don’t die you will hava cause to be thankfut |’ 
‘Then ees ames of Posie ?’ 
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ut I eannot feeling ous 
about. his eden tet have a half hope that 
ener secret that may knock off my 
chainst ls 

“T believe he has! I most fervently hope 
bong hast How was he when you heard- 


“Tn a bad way—delirfous! ” 

“Do not worry about me or my concerns any 
longer, I implore you |" said Linda, excitedly, 
“Qo and spend all your time by this sick man’s 
ded, rere 0 Vulcan sneer nemnne Pee Qo; 
promise me you will go?” OTA eu 

“Shall you be glad if I am released?” he 


inquired, , : 
‘Can you ask {6? Ofcourae I shall be glad, 
All your friends will be glad.” 
“My friends know nothing about it,” he 
returned, rather shortly. ‘' You and Sir Thomas 
Carlton are the only two in the secret,” —. 
“ And are not we your friende!” 
Pin y 8 you are my best of frienda—my best 
sig vagy sephatenina hitters utiog ia. the Lg 
very next evan was wailing 
in the baech avenue, and here he was joined 4 
two.. both » but.one much more 
Rupert. Dacres was right, With her niece’s 


interest in view Aunt Eleanor had (lung ber own 
prejudices to the wind, and had resolved upon 
accompanying hor to 

6. 
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said would be taken down, so he did 

: ond a few violent tmpreea- 

him gad pim to the scaffold | Where: 

’ ‘Boy longer! He aaw 

it all_tin. bis. mind's ege-;.the--long trial, . the: 

crowds, of eager, staring faces, the summing-up, 

the. black... m o.¢ s vielts, the inet 

mae sh ; nob make short work of it 

all, d.get.ft allover. But. the instincts of 
celf-proweryation were strong io his heart still. 


tiwag only after.a terview with a.cele- | 
brated ¢rim{nal he ges had uodertaken his 


defence, that he gave up hope, 





one quibble by which you could pull me 
gr dbon Pall me through, and I give you fifty 
thousand pounds |" 

“If you gave me fifty millions it would be all 
the same,” sald the lawyer, emphatically. ‘The 
evidence Is dead against omg This girl, who 
turns out to be the late Mr. Holroyd’s grand- 

ter, has put the noose over your neck |” 
‘ere was plain speaking with a vengeancs ! 

“Can you not bribe the jailers? Offer them 
five—ten thousand pounds apiece! Offer them 
half my fortune !"’ 

‘The days of bribery of that kind are past, 
and, moreover, my dear pent have no fortune! 
aa 9 deem yours is entirely the property of 
Miss Linda Delafosse, your cousin. Her whole 
case {s clear as day. She has produced al] the 


She has been identified, She 
is the misttem of Carisbrooke f™" 


Twas sorry once, when I thought I had 
Now I'm sorry—sorry beyond worda, 
that I did not-fpake an end of her at once! 
Dead girls tell no tales |” we 
* T cannot asset you I see, arid I cannot listen 
to this kind of talk. I is quite woprofeslonsl,” 
said the lawyer, rising. “ g every allow- 
ance for the disordered state of your mind, I 
oun ae it." a ‘ 
t you meno help-——no 
ed sty you choose to pl 
y 

“one oo or with a a7 perry i = 
, ; leavin milsera rc 

we -¥ dpe: yb ” ° 
The next morning he was found dead! He 
had been beforehand with the executioner ; he 


E 
J 


“had hanged himself from the window-bar in his 


cell by means of his braces. On the table was 
found a rt of paper on which was scrawled in a 
trembling band,— 


“I did it! Istrangied my uncle ins fury of 
passion, because he refused me money.—G, Hox- 
ROYD,” 


Gordon Bolsents suicide was hushed up, It 
was not ted in large capitals on posters set- 
ting f the latest news; but squeexed into an 
insignificant little. paragraph {o some obacure 
corner of the paper. The Holroyds had hitherto 
been an honourable 
name, and owing to Sir Thomas Carlton avd 
Squire Dacres's interes», {6 was d through 
as little mud as waa compatible with justice. 
There was no doubt of this wretched Gordon's 
gullt,. There had been ao strict search, at his 
yo The bonds, notes, and diamonds had 
all discovered. Even without Linda's evi- 
dence. his guilt was clear, aud Linda Delafoase 
wae pow a great heiress. She felt. almost 
frightened at the extent of her possessions, and 
was rather astonished ad the number of people 
who now came forward and claimed to have 


| street, andsssured ber, in most gushing terms, 


that she was more than a heroine of romance, 
and that they had always discovered something 
mosh Interesting in ber appearance, avd had a 
conviction that she was a epecies of cess in 
Gisguise | 

These ladies had visions of s young neighbour 
at Carrisbrooke of balls, theatricals, and house- 


parties. during the. shooting season, and con- 
sidered that it would be sab to be on good 
pamwegin nba ors wig so much pro- 
perty 80 many pounds, 

But Linda Delefosse: had taken a temporary 
dislike.to: the home of her socestors, and ways 
oing ebroad immediately with Sir Thomas aud 
fady Carlton, The latter was: bubbling over 
with pride and self-satisfaction — round, 
good-humoured face literally: beamed. "I told 
you so,” for bad not she discovered the heiress 
x a Holroyds in an insignificant stationer’s 
shop 


family, with a stainless | 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


AnD all this time’ what bad become of Rupert 
Dacres? He was not among the circle of old 
friends who had rallied round the heiress with 
eager congratulations, 

When he had kuown that sho was reinstated, 
was received into the bosom of the Carlton family, 
was rich and presumably happy, he had seb to 
work diligently upon his own affairs, 

The disabled engine-driver recovered cou- 
aciousness in time, and frantic as was Captain 
Daores’s impatience, he scorned to press or hurcy 
asick man, His forbearance had its due reward, 

As he <0 one evening by the invalid’s bedside, 
that invalid said ina falnt volce,—— 

“] expect you are pretty anxious abont a thing 
[have oa my mind, and the sooner [ speak the 
better you will be pleased?” 

“Yes, that’s tras,” assented his listener. '' If 
you are golng to tell meanythicg that will help 
meto my reiesee,” 

“TY gues Ican about do that, I knew Posie 
long before ever you did, I knew her when ehe 
was not a bad-looki ‘git of seventeen, She 
naust, have been” bight ty when you came 
across bar,” Ribs, 

* Yes”? isis M , 

“ And if you. had not been so precious green— 
excuse Ine, fees ype might surely bave guessed 
that a girl nob get to that age in India 
without having a hasbsnd—-ay, or maybe two 
in her class, Deceut-looking white girls tc scarce, 
and are snapped up directly, Posie was married 
when sho was about seventeen,” 

Captain Ducres leant back and passed his hand- 
kerchiefacross hisforehead. His heart beat pretty 
quickly, so much depended on the next few 
words. Was Posie’s husband alive or dead ! 

“ She married my stoker, Bob Burrows, as de- 
cent a chap as ever drew breath,.and sober, Ib 
wes a good match for her, for he was drawing his 
two hundred rupees a month. A‘ one time I'd 
anotion of Posie myself.” ; 

“And this Bob Barrows?” ‘interrupted his 
listener, impatiently. 

* Heis an engine-driver now on the G.LP. 
rallway; and lives at Jubbulpore.” 

** Lives! Are you surat” 

“Well, da letter from him six months ago, 
and he was alive then and doing well. ‘You see 
hs could stand the climate, and [ could not.” 

“ And how am I te gat hold of him?” 

“ Well, a8 it fe av important matter, and as 
you ask me, sir, I'll ~~ at nothing ; but go out 
yourself, the fox bsing his own best messenger, 
and I'd fetch Bob home and give that wife of 
his a term for bigamy. We heard she’d married 
agsin—a rich young officer--and that the family 
had managed the business very neatly, and it were 
nothing to me. IT heard the name and al) from 
another pal of mine, who was a guard on the line, 
aud when you told me your name somehow 
guessed who you were,” 

And do you mean to say this Bob Burrows 
actuslly allowed his wife to marry again with his 
consent?” 

**I don’t know that he ever heard. He never 
wanted to hear aught about her. He got four 
years’ imprisonment for her, and I expect he 
thought that. plenty.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“Well, I mean; se ‘Tom had a hot temper, sad 
she drove him uésrly mad by all accounts. He 
was a careful mav, and the half ruined him, 
She ran up bile all over the pilace—end on the 
sly, too, She was for ever dressing and flirting, 
and gadding whilst he was working, as you may 
eny, hig pails off | He would coms home after a 
long spell of duty and find no dinner, no break- 
fast, the houre upside down, and she out He 
threatened her with all sorts of thinge, and it 
was nolgood, and one day he took out bis re- 
P yolver and fired at her. I believe he only did {+ 
to'give her # good fright, or maybe to’ get tid of 
‘her, for the bullet never went near her ; but, any- 
way, hie tore screaming Into the road, aw was 
natural; and the police took him, and he got four 
years in Allahabad jail. However, he eaid he 
would sooner be there then «i home with Poste. 





Posie went back to her family, and I don’s know 


4 what she did till the time se came across you.” 
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SIR THOMAS CARLTON WAS JOINED 


“You will give me this man’s address,” said 
Captain Dacres, “I shall start by the next 
mail,” i 


And start he did, and in three weeks’ time he 
was in Jubbulpore railway station, asking for 
Bob Burrows, engine-driver. Bob was “ off” 
just then, and waa at home in a neat little 
bungalow near the line, smoking in his shirt 
sleeves, and seated in the verandah when this 
eee visitor suddenly appeared before 

im. 

At first Bob was surly, and not inclined to 
afford assistance or information: but after a 
while he became more genial, more especially 
after he had perused a letter of introduction 
from his pal at home, and the interview con- 
cluded most satiafactorily. Bob was prevailed 
upon to take leave and go home, All expenses 
were handsomely paid, and who shall paint the 
scene when Posie was confronted with her two 
husbands, a policeman, and a solicitor ! 

She screamed, swore, protested, and evan tore 
her hair, declaring ‘it was all a plant, and she 
had never laid eyes on that ‘ ugly baboon,’ mean- 
ing Burrows, ‘in ali the course of her life ;’” 
but facte are stubborn things. 

Posle was not prosecuted, but was returned, 
carriage paid, to her relatives in India, and a 
‘‘bugbear,” that had welghed upon Rupert 
Dacres for the best years of his life, was re- 
moved at last. 

Qaite accidentally (') he subsequently came 
across the Carltons and Miss Delafosse at Naples 
—nay, put up at the same hotel, visited Pompeii 
and climbed Vesuvius together, spent a delightful 
fortnight at Sorrento. When the old people 
were dining the young people were strolling 
about the lanes, or boating on the bay by moon- 
light; and at the end of their sojourn Sir 
Thomas and his spouse were really quite un- 
affectedly surprised to hear that these two young 
people had decided to boat and stroll and pass the 
remainder of thelr lives together! In short, 
that they were going to be married, Well, there 





was nothing to be sald against it—(no0, nob now) 


BY TWO LADIES, BOTH VEILED, BUT ONE MORE CLOSELY DISGUISED THAN THE OTHER. 


—and It was in every respect a most suitable and 
desirable match ! ; 


Five years have passed. The tragic event at 
Carrisbrooke was worn out of people’s minds, the 
place looks brighter than it ever did before, the 
sound of children’s pattering feet echoes up and 
down the long passages. Isaac Holroyd Is still 
alive, and is to be seen on sunny afternoons on 
the sunny side of the gardens, in his bath-chair ; 
but he is quite imbecile, and greete everyone 
with the same fatuous smile, and occasionally 
murmurs one sentence, and only one—the three 
terrible words that originally cost him hie reason. 
He shakes his palaied head and mutters what 
sounds like “I did it!” But ashe did not do it 
no one is quite clear as to what he means, 

Linda and Rupert are excessively happy, and 
make a good use of the wealth that has been 
allotted to them; for Squire Dacres has been 
gathered to his forefathers, and the two estates 
are now, as it were, one, 

Maria Cotton bears an undying avimosity to 
Mrs. Rupert Dacres, which animosity sits very 
Ughtly on that lady. She says that ‘‘ Miss Dela- 
fosse, or whatever her name was, angled for 
Rupert, and that he only married her for her 
money, and because the two properties dovetailed 
80 neatly Into one another,” 

Nan flourishes at the North Lodge, Mrs. 
Giubb otill knows all the family secrets, and still 
hoards many. 

As for Aunt Eleanor—grest-aunt Eleanor—she 
occasionally joins the family circle—vell and all. 
The mysterious entrance to the east wing Is 
mysterious no longer. Little people invade her 
sanctuary—little people who knew where to find 
certain excellent sweetmeate and toys and funny 
oy a More than once these innocents 

ve boldly asked,— 

‘Why does you wear that fanny thing on your 
face? ‘Where is your nose?” 

And she replies quite composedly,— 

**T wear it, my dears, to keep me warm !” 

The children accept the statement with un- 


» * * 
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questioning faith, They are very fond of 
grand-aunt, who pets them tremendously, 
tells them delightful stories. The little 
named Eleanor after her, and promises to be 
great beauty. The children sometimes call their 
relative “auntie;” but quite as frequently, and 
not knowing what old associations they 
stirring, they speak of her to one another as the: 
Brown Lady. 


ore 
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(THE END} 








Tris said that a flower has been found in: 
South America which fs visible only when the 
wind is blowing. The shrub belongs to the cactus 
family, and is about three feet high, with a crook 
at the top. When the winds blows, a number of 
beautifal flowers protrude from little lumps on 
the stalk. 

Trex parrot is generally sup 
monopoly of the power of 
but, as a matter of fact, 
decidedly inferior to that of the mynah, There 
are always examples of these birds in the insect 
house at the London Zoo, and they repeat various 
phrases with great clearness of utterance, Curi- 
ously enough, the heu has a gruff voice, while 
the cock speaks in a clear, ra igs like that of 
a child. Bd . can e eee 
into showing o power of speech, 
greet the: visitor with ‘ Good-morning ” in re- 

to his salutations. The —— fs a kind 


ye 
g among > 
the parrot’s voice is 











of starling, and this latter bird Is known for 
its imitative powers, 

Txz Dipléme d’Honneur, which Is oné grade 
higher than the gold medal, has been a to 


* Vinolia” soap for tollet purposes ab the Inter~ 
national Exhibition at Sealers It will be 
recollected that it was to ‘‘ Vinolia ” 
the Sani Inatitute awarded their medal, 
which {s probably the highest scientific award in 
the world ever given to sonps, 
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JACK NORTH'S SECRET. 


tO 

CHAPTER VII. 
Letricz Dene would gladly have taken Denis 
Fane's advice, and left her aunt directly after the 

‘ter’s cruel aitack on her; but, alas! Lettice 
was so desolate that she had no place to go to. 
Mrs, Carleton, she felt, would gladly have re- 
ceived her and taken care of her until she found 
a situation; but the child bad a shrinking refine- 
ment, @ strange touch of pride, which made her 
loth to throw herself on the compassion of her 
old friend, 

Lettice knew that aituations were hard to find. 
Why should Mrs. Carleton have the expense of 
her supporb for two or three months? Sarely 
to claim her hospitality was a little like beggin 


So Lettice went about her dally duties a little 


paler, a little sadder than before that scene with 
Mrs. Thurston, but still with no further effort 
ab escape, She trusted Mrs, Carleton, and be- 
eving firmly that lady would do her utmost 
for her, she waited patiently to hear from Ken- 
sington, 

The lawyer's wife was nob unworthy the girl’s 
trast ; but Mrs. Carleton found the task no easy 
one, Her husband was an intensely proud man 
and hated ‘any reference to his wife's days of 
poverty, Gertrude Carleton could not say to 
her friends, “ Misa Dene was at school with my 
Cynthia, and I want to fiad her a home,” because 
the question, “ What school?” would have fol- 
lowed. Then, Mr. Carleton hated favours, 
and would not inguire Ponty Stage te (he 
possessed @ great number) if any of them had 
& vacant post sulted to his wife's protéy/e. 

“Tt never does to recommend people you know 
nothing of,” he told Mra, Carleton ; “and you 
see, my dear, you never set eyes on Miss Dene 
for the last five years, till she called on you the 
other day, She may be not ab all the sort of 
girl you think her. Send a banknote, and say 


bh, going out of town; that will choke her 





“TP YOU ARE SATISFIED OF LETYICR DENK’S IDENTITY, WHY, SO aM 11” SAID JACK, GRAVELY 


He gave this advice about five weeks after Sir 
God North’s death, and when as the utmost 
efforts not availed to find his granddaughter, 
Mr, Carleton was beginning to despafr of finding 
her at all. 

An exhaustive search of Sir Godfrey's papers 
had produced two letters bearing on the case; 
one signed “your loving Doris,” was evidently 
from his daughter, She spoke of her husband’s 
death and her own failing health. She implored 
her father, for the sake of the past, to give a 
home to her little girl. 

There was no. at the top of the letter ; 
and as the envelope was not there, the clue a 
post-mark might have given, was absent. 

The second letter was in very different lan- 

guage. It told Sir Godfrey curtly that his 
daughter bad died a week after her last letter. 
That the writer had secured a decent education 
for her child, and for the sake of his dead brother 
done his best for her, but he himself was dan- 
gerously il, Ib was impossible his wife, witha 
large farafly of her own, could look after Lettice, 
who was now fifteen. If Sir Godfrey refused to 
give the girl a home, would he advance the 
money to fit her for come profession ? 
_ The letter was short and decided ; the signa- 
ture, “ Yours truly, Ricnarp Tuursron,” which 
seemed to imply that Thurston was the name of 
the missing 

Mr, Carleton advertised lavishly, First for 
**the present address of Lettice Thurston”; next 
for the certificate of the marriags of Doris North, 
supposed to have taken place in London, some- 
time in the June of 1870; but for some weeks 
no, auswer came to his appeals, though the offered 
reward of fifty pounds ought, surely, to have 

sharpened people's wits. The astute lawyer was 
really getting in despair, when one day Denis 
Fane’s card was brought to him. 

Mr. Carleton did not in the least connect this 
visit with his frequent advertisements, He had 
a slight acquaintance with Mr. Fane, of Ashleigh, 
and often met Denis, in his younger days, at 
the Croft, 









“Well, young man,” he said, pleasantly, 
** what can [ do for you?” 

"Well, Mr. Carleton, you can promise not to 
laugh at me if I have come on a fool’s errand. I 
have noticed your advertisements, and though i 
can’t give the exact information asked for, I be- 
Neve I have a clue which might help you to find 
Sir Godfrey’s heiress,” 

“You have heard the story from Jack North, 
I suppose?” 

“Only that his uncle had left a grandchild. 
Tb was the fact of your two advertisemeute appear- 
ing next each other, which made me fancy they 
referred to the same case ; and that the ‘ Lettice’ 
advertiveed for was Sir Godfrey's granddaughter.” 

“You were quite right, and if you can help 
us find her, fifty pounds {s waiting for you, Mr. 
Fane, if you'll accept it.” 

“1 know a girl called Lettice,” said young 
Fane, “ whose age corresponds with that of the 
missing beirese. Her father was a tutor, Her 
mother a ‘lady.’ Both died young. The girl 
wae educated in an orphan asylum, and has eince 
been made a domestic drudge by her uncle’s 
widow,” 

‘That is just such an outline as I expected, 
Now, Mr. Fane, why did you think I should say 
you had come on a fool’s errand 1” 

“' Because her name is nof Thurston, Are you 
positive that Doris North’s husband was ao 
Thurston ?” 

“Well, we have found a letter from hie 
brother, a captain {n some small line of trading 
vessels, and that is signed ' Thurston.’ ” 

“ Lettice Dene’s father was half-brother to 
Osptain Thurston,” eald Denis, “and lives now 
with his widow. If you will believe me, Mr. 
Carleton, I came here to-day more out of pity 
for her than the chance of a reward, Miss Dene 
fe treated worse than any servant. She leads a 
dog’s life; harsh words, hard work, and even 
blows are her lot [nm life. I lodge st Mrs. 
Thurston’s, and I can tell you her treatment of 
her niece makes my biood boil.” 

©] declare it’s a judgment on me,” said the 
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lawyer. “' For weeks my wife wauted me to help 
her fiod a situation for a Miss Dene who was not 
happy with her aunt, and I refused—it is pro- 
bably the same girl,” 

“I expect so,” 

*' Well, of course we shall have~to get proofs 
of her birth and parentage, but I quite expect we 
shall find she is the missing heiress. Where 
shall I send that fifty pounds?” 

Denis told him, - 

“*T shall be thankful to know that poor little 
thing has a home, bat it wili come awfully hard 


on North.” 
" Yeu,” agreed Mr, Carleton. ‘'Whabd fs the 
girl like? I suppose you have seen her often!” 


“T see her every day; but I am nob good at 
description. She looke scared to death, and as if 
she didn’t have enough to eat.” 

© Pretty ¥” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“And hopelessly common and vulgar, I sup- 
owe?” 

Be No,” sald Denis, gravely, “I felt from the 
first she was superior to her surroundings; bub 
there Is nothing in her, Whatever intelligence 
she ever had bas been frightened out of - her, 
She is very useful in the house, and takes care of 
the children, She is wonderfully industrious, 
and as gentile as a fawn ; but to picture her mis- 
tress of Ashcroft seems impossible,” 

Mrs, Carleton had to hear the wonderful news, 
and was wise enough not to remind her husband 
it was his own fault he had nob met Lettlees 
Dene long ago, then that very afternoon the 
lawyer called {a Norton-street, and interviewed 
Mra. Thurston, 

She was nob an agreeable woman, but there 
was @ ting of truth in her answers which im- 
pressed him, She had not been married till after 
‘Walter Dene’s death; but she had always heard 
his wife came of a high family, She had the 
certificate of the marriage, and of Lettice’s bap- 
tism put away, She hoped if the girl were 
really coming into a fortune something would be 
paid back of all they had spent om her. 

“T don’t think you can bave spent much,” 
said Mr. Carleton, coldly, after he had sean 
Lettice in her shabby frock, ‘' and I imagine Miss 
Dene’s services have amply compensated you for 
her board. My dear”—-to Lettioo—‘“can you 
come with me to Kensington now ? A little while 
must elapss before we can prove your rights; 
but in the meantime my wife will gladly receive 
you as her guest,” 

She can go and welcome,” eald Mrs, Thur- 
eton, tartly, “I shall be glad to get rid of her, 
a stuck-up minx. It’s precious little she'd be 
good for now she fancies herself a fine lady,” 

Lettice Dene left the house in tears. She had 
euffered a great deal there, but it had been “home’’ 
to ber for five years, She felt vaguely that she 
‘was going into a new and untried life, and that 
ther new found relations would probably look 
down on her for her plain little face and utter 
ignorance of their way of life. 

Mr, and Mrs. Carleton sat up talking for aome 
time afver their poor little guest had gone to 
bed, 

‘To's a miserable business,” aald the lawyer, 
impatiently. '‘Why conldn’s Sir Godfrey have 
allowed the girl a hundred a-year, and then she 
could be brought up as a lady? Now she Is utterly 
unfit for her right position,” 

** She it a Indy,” protested Mra, Carleton. 

**She hag much less case of manner than your 
maid, She looks scared to death if anyone speaks 
to her—and yet she is mulstress of Ashcroft, one of 
the finest estates In England; while John North 
has a beggarly three hundred a-year, and Mrs, 
Seaton and her danghter still less,” 

T never liked Mra, Seaton,” 

'*Nor I,” he agreed, “ but Julla is charmiug. 
A pretty, accomplished girl, worthy of any rank.” 

“Ts she going to marry Sir Joha {” 

"He can’t afford to marry anyone unless she 
has a fortune.” 

‘' Je Mra. Seaton to stay on 55 the Croft and 
preside over things?” 

'T¢ Is much the best arrangement ff she will 
only consent. She is a clever, cultivated woman, 
and wili make this girl presentable, if anyone 
can," 





“My poor Lettice |" 

* What do you mean!” 

“She has escaped the tyranny of one aunt 
only to fall under the yoke of another.” 

* Mrs, Seaton will be very kind to her.” 

“I doubt ft, Mrs, Seaton is intensely selfish, 
Do you think she will forget that this girl fills 
the position she coveted for her own child } 
Lettice is rich ; she and Julia are poor—that is 
quite enough to make a woman like Mrs, Seaton 
hate Lettice.” 

* My dear, you take a gloomy view of things. 
The home at Ashcroft will be a great boon to 
the Seatons, It would be cruel to turn them 
— aud pay a stranger to chaperon the 


“It would be pleasanter for the heiress,” per- 


sisted Mrs, Carleton, ‘A paid chaperon would | 


try to make her bappy. The Seatons will not 
: regard her as a usurper, they will make her 
one,” 


The lawyer. rose and ended the diecussion, but 
before he left the room he made one concaasion: 
to hie wife, 


**T shall te!! Mra. Seaton ft fs onlya temporary | 1 
aneeguaiens terminable by a quarter's notice, | keep’ 
and that it Lettice Dene does not seem happy I 


must make other 6 
He thought this must surely satisfy his 
partner, bud it did not, Her kind, motherly 
heart fairly ached for Lettice Dene, 
Mr. Carleton went down to Ashleigh. He called 


first on Sir John, who had left the Croft, and way. 


living two or three miles off in a emall house. 
which had generally been tenanted by Sir God- 
frey’s ba This {ndividua! bad resigned his 
post only a month before his employer's 
death, and the Baronet had nob appointed 
his successor, because he had his nephew 
would settle down at the Croft and undertake 
the duties of his agent. 

Sir John was probably the simplest lodged 
baronet In England, The house bad only efx 
rooms and was really nothing but a cottage, Tho 
old woman who had “done for’ Mr. Gibbs con- 


tinued In offise. She was a homely-looking body, | 


but evidently understood in-cooking, for the 
simple lunch prepared for Sir John and his guest 
was well served and appetising. 4 

* And so the lost fe found,” said Jack, gravely, 
when they sat in the garden smoking. “If you 
are — of Lettice Dene’s identity, why so 
am Nee ‘ 

“Tam dreadfully sorry,” 

Jack nodded. Hee 

**T don't think I ever knew before how. much 
I loved. the Croft, When does she take pos- 
session?” 

“ There will be no formal ong possession.’ 
She ia only twenty, I think she better live 
as quietly as possible for the next twelve 
months ; but she can come to the Croft as. soon 
as it aults Mra, Seaton to receive her,’ 

“Then Aunt Susan agrees to remain?” 

Jack always called Mrs. Seaton “Aunt,” 
though she was really no relation tohim, He 
had been so used to regard her as his uncle's 
daughter, that it seldom struck him there was 
really no tie of blood between them. 

“T think so, I propose that she shall receive 
® fixed monthly sum for household expenses, 
while her own and her daughter's board will be 
an equivalent for her services.” 

‘*She has about two hundred a-year of her 
own,” said Jack, “Is willbe ample for her 
persoval expenses, but it would have only found 
& very poor eort of home for her and Jill,” 

"“T hope Miss Seaton is better, I thought her 
dreadfully broken down by Sir Godfrey’a death.” 

“She was very fond of him. Oh, yee, Julia 
seems well enough. I hope the -heiress won't 
trample on her, those underbred young women 
are generally dreadfully purse-proud and self- 
assertive.” 

“TI cannot fancy Lettice Dene either. She is 
far too meek.” 

“Tt will be hard on my aunt and Julla to have 
to put up with her vulgarity,” said Sir John, 
who oddly en took the side of tho two women 
who were not his own flesh and blood, instead 
* mr of the girl who was the very Jast of bis 

ndred. 





“ The arran t Is easily if they do 
not like it,” weld Mr, Carleton. “ Ske 
natural course of things Miss Seaton will marry 


wnllod Kiowell ep shark, FOCGMUAbMaE lr es 
pu moself up remem was 
the man the county had expected Julia to wed. 
But Sir Jobn did not geem annoyed. 
“J hope she will choose some I 
believe Tam nearly as fond of Julia as if she 
were my sister.” 
Mr, Carleton did not enjoy his visit 
croft. Sic John, whose tuterests were at stake, 
had been content with his statement that he was 
satisfied with the proofs of Lettice Dene’s ore 
age; but Mrs. Seaton (whose fortune it 
affect) asked a dozen questions, and 
udgingly, she “‘hoped he had nob been taken 
- When ft came to bueinees arrangements she 
actually asked fora salary if she were to act aa 
; this he refased. 


i) sf al 
“A home in i ott as Mite See nearint! 
and daughter is mors than an the 
So be Faces Bier himsel€ 
must have thought it eo, since 


Mr, Carleton ouEry. dhs eae 
1."E have no to. tra on oe 
x a fair offer; 1 au the on 


ulia’s phe is not very dreadful.” 
age 
TS, atoazed at the lady’s taste, 
and then asked a strange question. 

* If Lettice Dene dies before she comes of age, 
what becomes of the property?” 

“ It reverts to John North, absolutely; he is the 
hele at law.” Bub after he had Mr, Car- 
leton felt by no means sure that the Thurston 
children would not havea chance, 

** And she ig twenty!” é mn 

“ Yea; the day the comes of agé she must 
make her will. Ido not want another intestate 
client; but she fs gure to marry, Mrs, Seaton, and 
then the. settlements, wil dispose of: the 
property.” 

When Mr. Carleton had left, Mrz, Seaton re- 
tired to her own room and. locked the door; 
things looked pretty black for her at present, As 
she bad told the lawyer. she and Julla were 
“down,” bab sho had not the least intention of 
remaining “down” if any effurt of here could 
raise their fortunes, 

She was a very shrewd politic woniean; aud 
though {a her heart she detested Lettiee Dene, 
one thing was clear to her—she had nothing to 
gaia by making the girl her enemy. 

To win the adalring love and warnt gratitude 
of the lonely heiress was her firat erep ; her nex) 
tofropress fully on Lettice how entirely Sir God- 
trey bad meant to make a will in his nephew's 
favour, 

From the first Lettice must understand the: 
though Ashcroft was hers in law, by every. moral 
right it belonged to Sir John, She must also 
know that only his 6-8 kept him and Julie 
apart. IfGir Godfrey had lived lovg enough to 
make another will she would have veen lefo in 
her origional obscurity, while Sir John and Lady 
North (of course née Seaton) reigued at Asheroft. 


OHAPTER VIIL 


Tue woman who—unknowa to his yo om 
had been the lash person to speak to Sir G v 
Nectai 04. 972 —s his déuth: y gavildy had 
place some days. te 

Head promised her money, Ia plain words 
for the sake of one he-dearly loved, for the 
honour ef his name Sir Godfrey bad agreed to 
buy the sileace of his fellow tra .. Boe had 
named a hundred pounds as the amount of he: 
need, and he had agreed to send it her, never 


& shetie on 
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thioking perhaps that when that was spent she 
would be down on him for more, 

Mrs. Morris was no mean judge of character ; 
she was content to accept Sir Godfrey’s promise 
vicily that he roshd ofad the mene, hive bd 
plicitly t 6 Wo money, 
he not done so, she could still have swooped 
down on him ab Ashcroft. 

She did not expect ib the nexbday, She knew 
that old people are deliberate in their movements, 
Bat when the second morning came and no 
communteation reached her from the Baronet 
she uneasy. 

“*To was my only tramp card,” she said, de- 
jectedly. “Tcame over to EKogland for the ex- 
press purpose. Think of all the expense I have 
oeen put to,” 

Blanche looked at her mother with contempt. 

Mrs, Olavering had sald, frankly, she did not 
believe Blanche’ knew half her mother’s evil 
schemes; bab Mre., Clavering was mistaken. 
Beneath a beautiful face and seeming child-like 
innocence, Blanche Morris hid an evil, reckless 
disposition ; a mind only clever ab crime, Her 
mother was but a vovics in evil compared to the 
golden-haired sfren, who might have pad to an 
artist for the picture of Innovence. 


You nob mourn over the expense, 
raamama,” she said, boldly, attacking one of the 
lodging: ézge, which left. much to desire iv 


freshness, “Thanks to my clever little trick on 
Mes, Olayering, cur journey to England was a 
distinct economy,” 

“TY can’t think of that without getting scared,” 
sald her mother; “she might send us both to 
prison.” : 

‘She won't get the chance, Mamma, ibis a 
pity [letyouwgo to Ashleigh, I should have managed 
couch better.” ' 

‘You could not have made more impression 
on Sir Godfrey,” sald Mrs. Morria, rather annoyed, 
for Iam suve he believed every word I said,” 

‘** And it was true in substance,” eald Bianche ; 
“that fa why it ‘tock’ so, A lie that is half a 
trnth always goes down. It would have been a 
little awkward for you if he had {insisted on your 
going down to Ashcroft and confronting his 
nephew,” 

“I knew John was in Paris, or I should not 
have made the attempt.” 

sianche rested her head on her arm. 

‘* We are so clever,” she anid, slowly, “you and 
I, mamma, thatit is hard our talents do not bring 
us more, And we should both do credit to an 
exalted ephere. I should make a first-rate 
countess,” i vs lie , a 

“Don’t 1” cried Mrs. Morris, wing } 
pale, “When I think of the Siow escape ped 
oad then, it makes me nearly faint! We had 
sacrificed to much to brivg about the match ; I 
chought I hai secured such a eplendid chance 
for you,” ; 

“An Eoglish nobleman of large fortune, a 
handsome face, and courtly manners! We did 
our hardest to secure him, didn’t we?” 

Mrs. Morris winced. ‘She had sacrificed a great 
deal to btiag about the match; and twenty-four 
hoars before the wedding a detective had in- 
formed her that “ Lord Beliaira” was not a noble- 
man at all, but the discharged valet of the real 
Hacl of Ballairs——a man who had robbed his 
master, and was now disporting himself on the 
C mtinent in the hope of wedding an heiress, 
_Thatewas Mrs, Morris’s first fallure, and @ very 
bitior one it was to her, 

“Shall T go down to Ashcroft and iriterview.the 
old gentleman?” eafd Blanche. ‘I’ stiouldn’t 
trust to @ letter,” 

“ We will wait another day,” said the mother. 

And meanwhile a short paragraph in the 
Morning Post recorded the funeral of Sir God- 
irey North, “ The gentleman who died under such 
sad clreumstances on Monday last,” 

Mrs. Morris wrote to the Ashleigh book-stall for 


* local paper, It was bitter for her, Sir | 


Godfrey must have died very soon alter she left 
him, aud his ‘promise could never be redeemed, 
The local paper regtetted the fact that the 
Baronet having left no. will bis property would 
pats to his grandchild, a young lady whom, in 
his {fetime, he had never acknowledged, 
No,” said Blanche, seeing Mrs. Morris look 





‘at her expectantly, “you can’t possibly produce 
te at Ashcroft and declare I sm the missing 
grandchild, You couldn't prove it; and if John 
North saw you the consequences would, be un- 
pleasant.” 

** Bate fg very hard,” moaned Mrs. Morris. 
“Why, his wife would be Lady$North!” 

"'T could never be his wife!” said Blanche, 

“No; but——-” 

Miss Morris was nothing if not practical. 

“ We've lost the chance of a small gold mine,” 
she said, dejectedly ; “for we might have got a 
cool hundred out of Sir Godfrey whenever we 
were hard up; bub that’s out of the question 
now, and we mush see if we can make anything 
out of Sir John, only it doeen’t appear to me he 
has much for himself.” 

He would not give us a sixpence,” 

“Not unlees he was compelled.” 

"And we have no hold on him except— 
Crécy.” : 


oqust walt, mamma! Jf ever there is a Lady 
North I think we might depend upon Sir Joho 
to come down handeomely, ‘There are one or 
two things ia his past I fancy he would not like 
revealed to her.’’ 

‘*T always hated Jack North; a prim, Puari- 
tanical fellow, with no fon about him,” said 
Mce. Morris, 

“Well, as a child, I rather liked him,” con- 
fessed Blanche, “but he way never quite our 
style. I have often wondered, siace I grew up, 
how you manage bim so skilfully.” 

The two women were adventuresses to their 
finger tips; uay, they were birds of prey. No 
one guite knew their in, “It wav believed 
they came of gentle blood, and that the father 
had been an officer, It was rumoured he com- 
mitted suicide on account of his wife’s disgraceful 
conduct, and that afterwards she changed her 
name and went abroad with her two children. 
She was a wonderfully clever woman, and had 
done au infinity of barra, How she combined to 
live was a mystery; ehe had eighty pounds a 
year, , 1b. was whispered, by a relation of her 
dead husband, on the condition she dropped his 
name and never ‘obtruded herself on his family. 
But elghty pounds will not go far in the style of 
living the widow affect She was always 
dreseed in the extreme of fashion. She and her 
daughter wore clothes fit for a peeress. Yet, like 
the “lilies ” of the Bible, “ they toiled not neither 
did they spin.” How they managed no one 
guessed. For the last year Mrs. Morris had 
wearied of the campaign, and desired to retire as 
goon ae she had found a husband for Blanche, but 
thus far the husband was not discovered, They 
wero living in quiet lodgings near one of the best 
central equares; but even such rooms are dear in 
the London season, and Mrs. Morris kuew that 
her puree wae growing painfully low. There 
was no one in Eagland to whom she could appeal, 
her pittance (so she spoke of the elgbty pounds 
& year) was not due till September. What were 
they to do 

"Oan you spare me 9 guinea, mawmatl” 
asked Blanche, when July was more than half 
over, "It ig only to bait my hook. Iam going 
‘fishing to-day, and I hope to bring in grist to the 
mill.” 

Mrs. Morris gave her the guinea and asked 
no questions, She would. have been amazsd had 
“she seen her daughter issue o little later froma 
third-rate costumier'a, was dressed as a 
Sister of Mercy, and the attire so set off her 
beauty that she had never before looked so well. 
The exquisitely fair complexiow, the real golden 
hair, the dark, lustrous blue eyes were all natural 
gifts of the adventurese ; but when attired fn 
the long black habit, her face framed by the 
white cap, which in its turn was covered with the 
thick veil; the result was marvellous, She looked 
‘divine and beautiful. 

She carried in a little baga memorandum book, 
a pencil, and a purse, Tne memorandum book 
had on the first page a statement that Sister 
Clare, of the Community of St, Joseph, at 
Sutton, was empowered by the Superior to 
‘collect aluie towards the maintenance of father- 
less children in the orphanage: attached to the 
Sisterhood, : 





We can’t mention that,” said Blanche. ‘ We | 





Blanche Morrla wont from house to houee fa 
two or three of the most fashionable districts In 
Balgravia, Her first attempt was the hardest ; 
but when once a few Influential names appeared 
on her book the reat was easy, and she carried 
home considerably over thirty pounds, 

But she was far too clever to repeat such a 
dangerous fraud, and after a week's notice she 
and her mother quitted the Bloomabury lodgings 
for Scarborough, where the two adventuresses 
thought they could “put in” a month or two 
very pleasantly, 

1t was strange that that identical day and train 
should have been chosen by Mr, Carleton for 
taking Lettice Done to her new home. 

Her kind friends had done their best for the 
poor little heiress. Mr. Carleton was giving up 
his valuable time to escort her to Ashcroft. His 
wife had chosen her clothes as carefully as 
though the girl had been her own child. She had 
tried to cheer poor Lettice by the promise that 
she should come on a vieit to Kensington in the 
autumn, but the result was hardly successful. 
Lettice looked frightened to death, her new and 
becoming attire only accentuated the paleness of 
her face, and her depressed, down-trodden ex- 

» Mr. Carleton, glancing from her to the 
brilliant vision in pale blue opposite (that is to 
say Blanche Morris) covld not repress a sigh why 
should his old friend bave such a hopelessly and 
unattractive grandchild 1 

Mes, Morrie buried herself ina book. It is just 
possible the first part of her journey had painful 
reflections for her, She had read Sir Godfrey 
died of heart-disease, and could hardly hold her- 
self guiltless of his end, . She would not look 
ont at the fair Hertfordshire landscape, but kept 
her eyes on the printed page, Blanche, who 
understood her mother, and despised her weak- 
nees, furtively watched their fellow-travellers in 
hope of finding amusement, For a time they 
were very silent, then Mr. Carleton put aside his 
newspaper, and sald to Lettice,— 

“The Croft is five milea from the station, I 
éxpect Mra, Seaton will send the carriage.” 

either of them noticed that Mrs, Morris 
suddenly closed her book and fixed her eyes on 
her fellow-travellers, 

“T hope she will not come to meet us,” said 
Lettice, timidly, ‘I feel so frightened abt the 
thought of seeing her.” 

Mr, Carleton frowned slightly. He did not 
guite-like this admlesion in a public conveyance, 

* You muat remember, my dear,’’ he eaid, in a 
low tone, ‘‘that you are the owner of Asheroft. 
If you don’t like the present arrangement for 
your comfort, we musb find another, [ think 
Miss Seaton will be a suitable companion for you ; 
she is a nice bright girl, and was devoted to Sir 
Godfrey, In fact, it was his great wish that she 
should marry his nephew, and become the future 
Lady North.” 

Mrs, Morris was staring so hard at Mr, Carleton 
that ab last he became conacious of her scrutiny, 
and thought it most impertiuent. The lady 
changed her seat and placed herself immediately 
opposite Lettice ; and then she took up her book 
and seemed lost in it. 

But when Mr, Carleton alighted at Ashleigh, as 
he turned to place Lettice’s travelliug-bag on the 
platform, before handing her out, Miss Morris 
aaw her opportunity and seized it, 

“Beware of Sir John North!” she almost 
hissed Into the girl’a ear, “ Distrust him ; he is 
@ bad man !” 

It all happened in an instant; the next 
moment Mr. Carleton had assisted Lettice to the 
ground, She stood on the platform with a 
scared, terrified expression. What did it ali 
mean? Ought she to tell Mr. Carleton of the 


‘stranger's warning? Who was this meddlesome 


woman who bade her beware of her own cousin ! 

The carriage was waiting—an open laudau 
drawn by two matched chestnuts, A cart was 
there for the luggage; so leavisg & porter to 
send it out, Mr, Carleton and Lettice drove 
off, 


They were strangely silent. He was thinking 
whats ehy, insignificact creature he was taking 
to reign in the grand old home of the Northe ; 
and her thoughts were too full for syeech. After 
years of poverty and dependence her days of 
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struggling were over. She was going to be rich “Do you mean Mr, Carleton’s step-daughter ? 
very rich; but in the new life al would be | Have you known her long!” | THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
strange to her ; not one single creature would be| “Ihave not seen ber for five years, but we 
giad of ber coming, were schoolfellows, and I loyed her better than re KY 

"You must cheer up!” said M-. Carleton, | @nyoue in the world.” CHAPTER XXXL 


rememberivg his wife's parting entreaty that he 
would be “' good ” to pooy little Lettice, “ Really 
I believe you are crying! Come, things are nob 
so bad as you think. Even if Mrs. Seaton Isa 
little sharp in manner, she must be a pleasanter 
authority than your Aunt Maria.” 

Lettice said nothing, she really could not, Mr, 
Carleton talked on with a view to comfort her, 

** There are come old servants left at Achcroft 
who knew your mother ; they will be glad to see 
you for her sake. And ‘if the Seatons seem a 
little reserved at first, you must remember all 
this has come as a great change to them. For 
years they have expected John North to be his 
uncle's heir.” 

They dashed through the lodge- gates, on 
down the gravel path bordered by gay flower 
bads to the house, Lettice «aw nothing. She 
walked up the terrace s‘eps almost like a blind 
person who has to grope to fiad her way. 

"She is not in the Jeast like her mother,” eaid 
Mrs. Seaton, coldly. And those were the first 
words Lettice really heard. 

She and Julia were seated side by side—the 
one besntiful, attractive, graceful; the other 
sad, plain, and shrinking. No wonder the 
mother’s vexation was great; 50 wonder Mrs. 
Seaton thought her own daughter would have 
made # far more suitable mistress for Ashcroft. 

"You had better take Miss North upstairs,” 
she told her daughter, coldly, and, as Julla rose 
to obey, she added to her niece, " We dine at 
seven. I shall not expect you to dress this 
evening.” 

Bat Jalia had no sooner opened the door of 
the pretty room allotted to Miss Dene than 
Lettice flung herself on a chair and burst into 
tears, such bitter, despairing tears as Julia had 
never seen. 

* Don’t, dear!” pleaded the elder girl, gently, 
“We will try and make you happy. And this is 
your own home, you know. Were you so very 
sorry to leave Mra, Thurston ?” 

"T was glad! thankful to leave her; but 
I hated coming here. I knew that nobody 
wanted me; and now ft is worse even*than I 
feared.” 

Jolla never tried to contradict her, 

“Mother fs rather alarming to etrangers, and 
I daresay you found her se; but you wiil soon 
gob used to her.” 

“T koow she hates my being here. She looks 
down on me,” sobbed the hefress, 

She cannot bate your being here,” esid Julia, 
* because ahe loves the Croft dearly, and she and 
Tare only staying to be your companions. As 
for * looking down,’ if anyone does it {p will be 
you, for you sre mistress of Ashcrofs, while 
mother and I are as poor as church mice. Now, 
shall I stay and help you unpack, or would you 
rather be alone ” 

* Please stay,” implored Lettice, ‘fb is all so 
new and strange,” 

Julla sighed, She had loved Sir Godfrey 
dearly, but she felt his years of cruel neglect 
were bringing a bitter punishment, If only they 
had known Lettice before, if she had been but 
even an occasional visitor at Ashcroft, things 
would have been easier for them all now. 

“ Does your cousia live here!” asked Lettice, 
when the unpacking was almost done. 


| 
“Jack? Qh, no, he has a funny little house of 


his own, but he comes here pretty often. Mother 
asked him to dinner to-night to meet Mr. Carle- 
ton and be introduced to you, Lettice, however 
much you dislike us, you are sure to take to Jack; 
he is the best and dearest fellow who ever lived, 
and grandpapa was so proud of him.” 

The stranger’s warning rang in Miss Dene’s 
ears, Should she mention {t to Julia !—better not 
perhaps, since Miss Seaton appeared to regard 
her cousin as perfection. 

‘Have you any friends of your own!” Julia 
asked her. ‘I don’t mean your relatives in Nor- 
ton-street, but friends.” 

“T have Cynthia Morris,” 





“I met her once,” sald Jalia; “she seemed 
very bright and sant, but surely, Lettice, you 
have other friends} ” 

‘*T have Mr. Fane,” 

A pink flash crept over Julia’s face ; she looked 


perplexed. 
“Mr. Fane? I kuow someone of that name— 
in fact, a whole family, Do your Fanes live at 
Ashleigh 3 ” 
“My Mr, Fane [s not married, he fs quite 
youn. He came to London for six months, and 
e lodges at aunt’s ; his name ia Denis.” 
Julia Seaton winced, 
In the old days when Denis had often spent 
his holidays with his uncle she had eeen « great 
deal of him ; later she had met hic at Christ- 


mas parties, and she had liked him more than a 


little. What did this stranger mean by claiming 
Denis as ber “friend?” Was it not enough that 
she had taken Ashcroft and all else that should 
have been Jack's?” 

" Denis Fane is the eldest son of Mr, Fane of 
Ashleigh. If he ia such a friend of yours I 
wonder he did not mention it when you told 
him you were coming here,” 

“But I never told him,” said Lettice, simply. 
“I have never even seen him since Mr, Carleton 
told me I was Sir Godfrey North’s grand- 
daughter.” 

Mr. Carleton had kept his secret well ; Denis 
Fane had asked him as a favour not to mention 
his share in the finding of Sir Godfrey’s heiress, 

* But did you not write and tell him.” 

Lettice shook her head. 

“| could not tronble him like that. When I 
said he was my friend, only meant be had been 
very kindtc me. He lodged with my aunt, and 
he was the only one of all her lodgers who seemed 
to see that I was not just like the servants. He 
treated me as a lady always, in spite of my 
shabby things,” 

Julia bent and kiesed the lonely little heiress, 

“You poor little thing!” she said, genily. 
“ Fate has been terribly hard on you, but never 
mind, fortune has smiled at last, and there’s a 
good time in atore for you. I wanted to tell you 
that once, it was the day before he died—grand- 
paps spcke of you to me, and said he hoped we 
might be friends.” 

“Tf only you would let me,” breathed Letiice, 
"J should be so glad.” 

They went downstairs — Sir John 
North, sitting in the drawing-room, watched 
them enter, the girl his uncle destined for his 
bride, and the poor little stranger who bad stolen 
his lands and fortune, 

Jack recognised nothing as Mrs. Seaton intro- 
duced him to “Milas Dene,” but Lettice knew 
him at once as the hanisome stranger who had 
come to see Denis Fane, and had seemed to be 
in such great trouble, 

And he was ber kinsman, her own flesh and 
blood! Lettice was thinking dimly. that she had 
at least one relation to be proud of, when she 
suddenly remembered the stranger's words spoken 
so mysteriously to her that morning,— 

" Beware of John North; he is a bad man! ” 


(To be continued.) 








Nzar Shopi, in Japan, there is a wonderful 
cavern containing {immense quantities of ice 
which uever melte away. In one place huge 
icicles, depending from the roof, have formed 
upon the floor beneath—through the slow 
dripping of water—s score of great hollow 
cylinders, some of which are five feet in height, 
looking like inverted crystal belis, -When these 
are carefully struck they give forth gong-like 
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CHRONIC INDIGESTION ond its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic “ Docror” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, trom Chemists, 8/-, post free from 
Dr. Horw, “ Glendewer,” Bournemouth. oo 
and pam’ » with Analytical Reports, &o., 6 Stamps, 





(where Denis 





WE must return at this moment to the thrilling 
events that were transplriog In the little village 
onnor was ping. A 
change had come over him. The lawyers ln whose 
employ he was marvelied at It, never for- 
get what occurred on the day Pauline 
wilh fost Dapgenell Shab the paskears'lad 

t just ha: i) 8 to 
their office a little earlier thes teas thee Gite ; 
but early as the hour was, Denfa Connor, their 
young ba was there before them, bending over 


a 
‘You aré unusually prompt, Mr, Connor,” 
_—. senior member of the ties ao he 
ent - 

"IT rose early, because aparece 
thought that work was the best panacea for me.” 

The lawyer wondered long and earnestly why 
the young and healthy mah should enffer from 
apy cause like that. 

“Tt Is just as well to get ab the matters we 
have to attend to this forenoon, if possible, for I 
shall be absent this afternoon,” 

‘* Bat this is the day set down for an important 
“rape gal sald Denis, thinking it had secaped 

‘*T know it is; but it will have to be . 
poned, as I sball be obliged to be at a pa cl 
this afternoon.” - 
at him in wonder, from the 


Denis looked up 
fact that he had always heard the old lawyer 
deride d 


le 

pst thr that, 

marry why zhouldn’t 

minister, as [t Interested those bgp nna 
68 


mn Thay pon Ste sereaiee Bs 

ve your partner was . 
sir,” sald Denis, “but I did not know that the 
day wae so pear at hand, I am eure:’* 

“No ; it is not my partner's wedding. He has 
not decided to make a fool of himself quite 20 
soon, It is Miss Stanford's wedding that I refer 
to, It’s Mr, Stanford’s daughter who is to marry 
ab noon,” 

It seemed to Denis Connor that the world 
stood still as those fatal words fell upon his ears 
—the very breath of life seemed to leave his body 
and the blood to turn cold In his veins, 

He had known that it must happen, that he 
should bear those words sooner or later ; he had 
nerved himeelf for them, brapmos,, ba waa 
than he really wes, Ib was hearing bis 
sentence of death, Every nerve seemed to give 


way. 

He thanked Heaven that at that moment o 
client came in, and the attention of the lawyer 
was for the time being, diverted from himeslf. It 
seemed to Denis that he wae dying, that he roust 
have alr. Seizing his hat, he walked with un- 
ateady steps out of the cifice and into the street. 
The air seemed to cool his feverish brain. 

He walked on aud on, forgetting timeand every- 
thing, Then suddenly the bells began to ring. 
He knew well what they meant, and they drove 
him mad, 

Somehow, in spite of himeelf, they drew him 
to Castle Koyal, though he did his best to combat 
the impulse to go there, Ab last he stood outelde 
the gate, 

There was such » crowd hurrying to-and-fro, 
that the actions of one man were nob noticed 
in the throng. Some of the servants saw bim 
enter. They thought he was one of the guests. 
They marvelled greatly at the change In him; 
then they thought no more of the matter. 
No one spoke to him as he groped ‘hls into 
the ficent drawing-room, and sunk ex- 
hausted into the nearest seat. 

He heard the flatter of sxcitement as the bride 
and groom came down the corridor; the nex‘ 
moment they were passing through the ribbone? 
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Like one dazed, he heard the fatal words that 
gave Pauline to another ; then the marriage cere- 
mony was over. He had seen her face, looked 
for last time on the girl who had been dearer 


than life iteelf to him ; he made his way out 
of Castle Royal. 
He on and on, through a long green 


lade, in which many of the happiest hours ia his 

lite had been spent. 

sat down on the mossy log to think, He 
be wae Few people ever 

crossed that ’ 

Shortly after he had lefttheo:%.ce blesleter Norah 
came there in search of him, When she found 
that he was absent, and,.that no one could tell 
where he had gone, a great fear selzed her. She 
felt In her heart he had gone towards Castle 


thout scarcely taking time to breathe, the 
sister who loved so well hurried after him, 
stopping to make inquiries of the psssers-by 
whether they had seen him. 

Someone who knew him ssid that they had 
met him, and pointed out to Norak which path 
he had taken, 

“T knew it! I knew it!” crled the girl, wring- 
ing her hands. 

e knew that the weddinz must be over, and 
ahe redoubled her speed. 

“T can shorten the distance by going through 
the glen,” she murmured. 

She had a letter In her hand from the old folks 
at home, She wondered what Denis would say, 
what he would do when he heard the news it 
contained, 

She had not 
when she a low moan, as if from 

short and 


the form of a man lying beside the path. 

Mihara og the nb eff af ovenpsor Lear 
beside man, To great anguish 

she Ghtavoral this fh wor ber beotier Dioole A 

great cry of terror rose to her Mpa, For the 

moment she thought that his sorrow had been 

so great that he had tried to make away with 


“Denis!” she orfed, Utting his head from the 


He looked at her in puzzled wonder. 
“Te that fg a he asked. “ What 


a doing ” 
Trig w you pe ho question,” she 


“T—I could nob stay away, Norah,” he an- 
swered, “Do not blame me. You have never 
loved. You do not know how I suffer. It is all 
over now, J shall never look on her face again.” 

Another moan that seemed to fairly rend his 
heart broke from his lips. She saw a ag of 
pain = over his handsome face ; limbs 
trembled. Norah did not know what to say to 
comfort him, She held his hand and stroked ft 
great tears of sympathy and pity falling down 
her face, 

She would not tell him of the contents of the 
letter until hie grief in a measure died away, for 
sudden joy is sometimes as fatal as a great 
sorrow. 

She saw that he wanted to talk about Pauline, 
and although that almost broke her heart, she 
listened in eflence and patience, 

‘ It Peg ~ - terrible yoy! of his life that he 
oughb as ay moan the rass ou 
Pauline’s wiltioc dues me 

At length he grew exhausted, He had gone to 
the mit of human endurance, 

"You will come home with me now, brother ?” 
said Norah, ° 

"No, no; leave me here,” he answered. 

She him so piteously that he could nob 
find words to refuse her. 

All that long and terrible night Norah kept 


the letter a secrep from bim. t was not until 
the next day that she read to him what their 
‘ather had written—s wealthy and eccentric uncle 


far through the arching treet her 


> 

“Have you not much to thank Heaven for, 
brother #” said Norah, throwing her arms around 
his neck, 

"I would rather be where he is now, for he ia 
at peace,” he said. 

“ Mother aske if we will come right home, for 
you are needed to arrange the settlement of the 
estate.” 

" Yes,” he answered ; “I cannot get away from 
this place too soon, This very day—this hour 
would suit me.” 

"Tan be ready as soon ss you wish,” ra- 
turned Norah, ‘in an hour's notice,” 

“So let is be then,” returned her brother, 
“impatiently, 

The law firm was loath to part with him, but 
under the circumstances they were obliged to 
consent most gracefully. 

-They took the first homeward-bound ship, 
Ger enplg be ahd thay ind Sala, tate log 

6 property to wi t bs 
in that direction. 

Denia Connor little dreamed that It was fate 
which led him there, Owing to the wealth to 
which he had fallen heir, he found many people 
waiting to greet him, and he realised that it was 
one thing to be private secretary, and quite 
another to be a thy property owner. 

He plunged himeelf into the business before 
ey as he oat done ame la my Baers By 
this means he hoped to forget t i 
that was goawing life like a Gaon 0h bin be’. 

Norah was a great solace to him. Ié had at 
firat been his intention to send her home; but 
she pleaded so hard that he had no heart to send 


“*Thave never been in a big cliy, Denia,” she 
eaid ; “do leb me remain.” 

That was the excuse she made. In her own 
heart she was sayinog,— 

“ If he is left here alone he may grow despon- 
dent, and there is no knowing what might happen; 
then I could never forgive myself not making 
some excuse to stay.” 

She knew, too, what her brother did not, that 
London was M 
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He surprised her by saying to her at the 
dinner-table : 
“Would you care to go to the theatre to- 
night 1” 

orah looked up in great éurprise, “ He is 
growing gg, she thought, ‘“‘and wants 
amusement, I had better accept his invitation,” 
She did so with alacrity, 
“It is kind of you to be so considerate,” 
she sald. “Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure,” 
He produced the afternoon’s paper, and looked 
over the column naming the attractions of the 
different theatres, 
“* Held by the Enemy,’ seems tio be the best 
thing in town. The critics speak highly of it. 
Then, there fs another play, ‘The Heart of Vir- 
ginia,’ which is equally good.” 
“ We will go to see the last you mentioned,” 
said Norah. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
We must now return to Pauline, dear reader, 
whom we left at the ball, and who cried out in 
bitter anguish to Captain Burton : 





had died recently, leaving a fortune to be divided 
between Norah and himself, p 


make my way to. where he is standing with my 
rival. I will denounce him!” 

** Don’t do that ; pray don’t!” cried the cap- 
tain, “It would get into the papers and cause 
no end of scandal,” 

“What does that matter to me?” cried the 
girl, her curling, scornful lip trembling piteously. 
"Tf Mr. Fairfax does not care for me and what 
the world says, why should I be careful of him, 
I ask you, sir?” 

“Tt isn't for him, but it ison your account I 
= It would bring me most uupleasant noto- 

ty. Maurice would blame me for [t,” 

She shook off bis Getaining grasp with a 
haughty geature, and the next instant the slim, 
graceful form, with head erect, was crossing the 
room. She saw hundreds of eyes follow her, but 
it did not matter to her—nothing mattered to 


now, 
With a firm Pauline crossed the ball-room 
to where the of ferns was. Yes, he was 


there, laughing gaily with the woman whom hs 
had sald was their hostess, He did not perceive 
Pauline, so engrossed was he in the society of his 
gay companion, 

Was it only Pauline’s fancy, or did she hear 
him say to the pretty blonde that it was nob 
really a love match, that his heart had not been 
{n it, or something to that effect. She walked up 
to him, and laid a hand on his arm. 

“I wish to go home, Maurice,” she said. 

Tor 8 moment he was speechless with surprise, 
and in that momen the two women who were 
destined to cross each other’s paths stood looking 
at each other, each measuriog the other’s strength 
—the one triumphing in the consciousness that 
she was loved, the other triumphing {n the know- 
ledge that she was a lawful wife. 

In that moment Fairfax collected his wits, 

** Wish to go home when the dancing has just 
commenced |” he echoed, 

"Yes,"’ said Pauline, steadily. "I wish to 
leave this _ 

** Nonsenee!” cried Fairfax, flashiog av 
“the pleasure of the evening Is not fairly on.” 

“But I insist upon going!” sald Pauline, in 

» clear voice, 

* And I inelsp upon you remaining !” cried her 
husband, in an angry voice. ‘* This affair has been 
got up for you, and it would be an {nault to our 
hostess to leave so early.” 

"Tt would be more of an insult to remala!” 
exclaimed Pauline, buskily. 

The smile of triumph {n her rival’s blue eyes 
deepened, She egemed to enjoy the discu 
between the young husband bla bride, and 
the utter humiliation and defeat of her rival. 
“Then you refuse to escort me away from 
here?” she asked. 

“Tf you will walt until I finish the waltzes 
which Miss Passmore hae kindly granted me, I 
will eecort you back to your hotel. Let me see,” 
he said, taking the blonde’s card and glancing over 
it quickly. “ I have the following marked down : 
’ The Bonny Blue Balls of Scotland,’ ‘The Haw- 
thorne Breeze,’ ‘ The Gay Cavalier,’ ‘ The Msnola,’ - 
and ‘The Heart’s-ease |’” 

“You have monopolizeed all the waltzes, you 
see,” sald the little blonde, with a wicked little 
laugh, aud a glitter iu her sea-blue eyes, 

* Monopoly is charming in such a case as this,” 
he answered, quite forgetting that Pauline stood 
by. Then he turned to her suddenly, saying : 
“TE you are eo very avxious to go, I will take you 
home ; but I shall come back again, This ia the 
best affair that I have been to this season, and [ 
shall not let your foolish whims prevent my en- 
joying it.” 

What should she do? abe asked hereelf, He 
bad opevly rebelled at her before her rival, She 
had beeu ignominiously defeated. It had not 
oceurred to her that he would refuse her request. 
What should she do? It seemed to her that she 
was fainting, dying of huwiliation. The taunting 
smile that played around her rival’s red lips drove 
her mad. She did not love Maurice Fairfax. She 
did not even care for him ; but, woman-like, she 
wanted his devotion, his respect, to which she was 
so justly entitled. She turued, and with swits, 
steady ateps, left her husband alone with her 
rival 





“You need not take me to my husband, I can 


‘* Heavens ! whata temper she has!” exclaimed 
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the little blonde, “You must follow her, 
Maarice, and insist upon her stsying. I have 
arranged that we will be seated side a side at 
the table, Indeed, I have comnted upon it,” 

“ Pahaw! let her go home if she wishes,” ex- 
claimed Fairfax. “' We shall have all the better 
time.” 

* Bat I insist upon her remaining and taking a 
seat beside me at the table!” erfed. the beautiful 
Nellie, etamping her foot, 

“ Your will is law,” be sald, raising the dainty 
little hand to bis lips, and leaving her side very 
reluctantly to go hurrledly in search of Pauline. 

He found her In the cloak-room. She did not 
even turn hei head when she heard him approach. 

“What sre you doing!” he cried, angrily, os 
she placed her wrap about ber shouldera, He 
tore ft cif from her with a harsh Imprecation on 
hie lips, “ You are not golmg yet!” ke cried, 
" Didn’t you hear me say 203” 

“ Who fs to prevent me?” asked Pauline, in a 
voice terribly calm, 

“Twill!” he erfed, catching her wrist in an 
fron grasp, ‘You might as well learn first as 
iset that I am your lord and master.” 

A low cry of pain came from the white lips ; 
but recoliecting bimself, he loosened his hold. 

" J—I did nob mean to hurt'you, Pauline,” he 
cried ; “ but you goaded me to it, you annoyed me, 
I did nob meson to hurt you,” 

He tried to examine the white wrist, on which 
a livid bruise was platoly visible, growing larger 
and darker each instant; but she shrank back 
from him, pale and scared, and the look in her 
eyes might have warned him that he had gone too 
far, 

But he bad drunk too much champagne to pay 
any heed to that now. 

One of the attendanta who was pacsing at thet 
moment stooped to recover the cloak which lay 
all of a heap ab the beautlfal young lady’s feet. 

‘* Pat it away |” said Fairfax, authoritatively, 
tossing the gir! a coin. 

“ No!” said Pauline, imperiously, * You will 
kindly place it about my shoulders, I am going 
to leave here with or withoubs you,” she added, 
turaing to Fairfax, — 

He looked at her in consternation for a moment ; 
then the worda of the pretty blonde, Mies 
Passmore, occurred to him, He must force her to 
stay. 

“ T have set my heart on having her sib beside 
mé at the table,” she had said. ‘ You must not 
disapoiat me,” 

But how was he going to accomplish such an 
elmost impossible tack ? 

Pauline had a will of her own, he found, which 
few people would care to contend with, Perhaps 
he !iked her all the better for this show of spirit ; 
but her deckion must be frustrated at any cost, 

Finding that harsh measures were of no avail, 
he tried another plan, 

Will you stay another hour, at least, if I ex- 
press an urgent wish for you to do so?” he 
asked. 

* Jf you have a cogent reason for making the 
request, I might do so, but not otherwise,” arid 
Pauline, icily. 

Bie face brightened. 

‘*T have indeed }’’ he declared, 

“Will you tell me what itis?!” said Pauline, 
hoplog he would tell her the truth. 

“Tt am expectirg come of my relatives later 
cn,” be declared, ‘‘and I want them to see you, 
you are looking eo particularly well to-night,” 

She drew back, her eyes blazing seornfully. 

“ You are uitering a faleebood !” she cried, in 
a low, steady, vibrating voice. “You wish me 
toremain here, that all these people may. witness 
your old love and your bride contrasted with 
each other,” 

“Why how in the world did you fiod that 
out?” he gasped, betraying himeelf. 

“What is talked about freely fn this house to- 
night could not very well help reaching my ears,” 

“Tt’e all nonsense!” he orled, flushing hotly, 
* Some of the boys wanted a joke at my expense 
—that’s all.” 

“Tt seems to me the very height of fll-breed- 
ing to bring your wife’s name into such # rude 
joke. On my behalf, you should resent it,” 

'* Now, what on earth Ie the matter, Pauline 1” 





he answered, angrily, “J do not understand in 
the least what you are driving at, What are 
the rumours you have heard? Repeat them 1” 

“Tt would but lower my dignity, even in my 
own ¢stimation, to do 20,” she answered, 

* But I must know!” he declared, ‘‘ elsa how 
can I refute them ?” 

“ They say you laid a wager to bring me here 
to-night, to pit me against the woman to whom 
you have been so attentive, and with whom, ib 
fs said, you are stiilin love, They say you 
brought me here, upch a wager made by some of 
your friends, to prove which fs the more beautl- 
ful, she or I.” n 

“T an surprised at you, Pauline;” he cried, 
evasively. ‘Some one has been filling your head 


a nonsense, and you have given credence. to 


* Prove that it is not true by taking me from 
this place at once,” she said, imperiously. 

“You would make me the laugh{ng-stock of all 
wy friends, ff I were to humour your whim,” 
he cried, roughly ; ‘and I don’t propose that 
you shall do that! Come, put down your cloak ;\ 
I insist upon you remaining 1” 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, and 
she thought quickly of the scene she had wit- 
neseed on the dark stalr~way, 

“If I refuse him, perhaps he will kill me,” she 
said to herself, 

Was it possible he read the thoughts that 
flashed through her brain} for heeaid in the next 
breath : 

“Tam a dangerous man, and you well know 
It, Woe to the man, woman, cr child. who 
crosses me in what I have made up my mind to 
do!” 

" You mean, do you, that you might be tempted 
at any time to kill me?” said Pauline, with reck- 
lees calmness. 

“ Yes, I mighd be so tempted,” he admitted, 
looked grimly Into her eyes. : 

Fora moment abe hecitated, She knew that 
he meant every threat that he uttered. She 
said to herself that she would obey him, for the 
time being, to throw him off his guard, but 
that after to-night his reign over ber would end 
forever. 

Slowly she unwrapped the folds of her cloak 
from about her. i 

“'That’s where you prove youreelf sensible, I 
am glad to see that you show an inclination to 
conform to my wishes.” 

She answered him never a word, but the 
smouldering fire in the girl’s dark eyes deepened. 
There was a murmur of trlumph among Nellie 
Passmore’s friends as Maurice Fairfax returned 
to the saloon with Pauline, 

“YT knew he would bring her back,” remarked 
the little blonde. ‘'I have but to command, and 
Maurice fs always ready to obey me.” 

“But you may meet your match in this dark- 
eyed. gir),” remarked one of her companions, 
“You cannot break her heart, for ehe has no 
love for her handsome husband ; but beware how 
you outrage her pride, These dark-eyed women 
are never imposed upon,” 

‘'You shali see!” laughed Madame Nellie. 
“She shall fearme. Watch and see. There will 
be plenty of fan during the remainder of the even- 
ip ig. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

Pavirys heard the remarks on all sides, but 
not a muscle of her face quivered, 

"'T shall not leb them eee that it cuts me,” she 
thought, raising her proud bead. ‘* Let me com- 
fort myself with the knowledge that it will be 
but a few short houre—after that—" 

She did not finish the sentence. 

The feasting and merriment went on. There 
was not one ix that vast crowd to whom Pauline 
could turn for eympatby. ; 

Once, when Pauline was standing quite by 
herself, much to Miss Passmore’s disa tment, 
she saw her lips part in a happy smile, 

‘* She is not as miserable ae I thought!” she 
muttered to herself, 

She did not know that the bapless young bride 
was thinking of the love of the noble young secre- 





bich she had and was living 
tary w cast aeide, was living over 
again the scene in which he had told her of his 
love. She stretched out her arme, and a 

smile broke from her lipa, chen a 

tion of her surroundings came to her. The: 
faded from her lips, the colour from her 
and the light from her 


band was dancing with Miss Passmore—she was 
atanding alone. Ab that moment Captain Burton 
approached her. 
‘May I hope to. have the next dance?” he 
asked, ‘It is the‘ Saratoga Lancers.’ I have 
been looking for you everywhere,” sus 

Pauline was about to refuse the captain, when 
she espied o gentieman who appeared most 
hurriedly ap g her. ‘ A 

She knew he was upon the same errand—to ask 
her to danca, 

Of the two, the captain was the less obnoxious, 
so she laid her hand upon his arm, and permitted 
him to lead her out on the floor, There wasa 
seb just forming, To this he quickly 
they took t places, when, to 
annoyance, she found herself vis @ 
husband and the beautiful blonde, 
late to turm back ; she must dance the set 
bay ane 

urice Fairfax was #0 my gern with his 
bewitching companion that he not 
serve her as she tock her place op 
Saeis leek an Jats Sema 
aug ts for eon- 
iderable amusement to those near while the 
rapt look of admiration iu his eyes told its own 
story, much to the young bride’s dizcomifiture. 

* T have never enj an evenin 
my life,” he declared, cai 
small white-kidded hand In 
upon holding ft. ‘‘ It reminds me of old times,” 
he went on." of the never-to-be-forgotten days 
when we were so happy t “hes 

" Why recall them ?” the little. blonde, 
with a musical sigh. “ They are past, and can 
never be . 

" Ib will be your own fault if they are not,” 
erfed. Fairfax, quickly. “I am wil to have 
things zo on as they were before,” 

“ But your wife?” put in the little blonde, with 
a sigh. : 

" Her opinion will not be coneulted,” declared 
Fairfax. “ [ will rayeelf!” 

Captain Burton these remarks, and wae 
ab his wits’ end to know what to do to attract 
Paulfue’s attention, that it might not. fall mpon 
her ears too, His action was so a 
that both of the partners on elt under- 
standing the eltuation, laughed Immediately. 

Tp seems just like old times, dancing with you, 
Nellie,” went on Fairfax. _ It was ab a ball that 
I first met you, and that evening will live for- 
ever in my memory. You looked like.» fairy 
eprite, In your shimmering dresa of gauzy white, 
silver slippers, and the glistening star that glowed 
above your fluffy golden hair, Your cheeks were 
like roges, and your blue eyes like stare, One of 
the college fellows wae with me, and I remember 
asking him who you were, 

“+ Heavens! old chap, you are behind the 
times if you don’t. know little Nellie Passmore. 
Why, there isn’t a fellow in Oxford or Cambridge 
who doesn’t drink wine to her pretty bright eyes. 
She’s s star, and, besides, she is the merriest 
little burlesquer that ever tripped the boards, 
and she breaks the hearts of the fellows about 
town,” 

“Indeed, his description of you was not the 
least bit overdrawn.” * 

“ That was truly the begianing of a friendship 
that shall vever have an ending !” cried Fairivx. 

Fearful of what might be said next, she captain 
coughed loudly fn or to attract Fairfax’s at- 
tention, that be might observe his wife standing 
there ; but in this he failed, 

" Do nob ee ag js poet < Fm 
presence,” said Pauline, her curling ; 
under her breath: “ He fs Hoc pt it, It in- 
terests me, I should like to know all about the 


a the captain knew that It would not be best 
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forher, Sowithout further adohe loudly, 
calling bo Fairfax to know which was sup- 
posed to take the lead of the set. 

Fairfax's face bore signs that he was excesd- 
ingly aupoyed when he saw Pauline standing 
opposite him with a partner, ' 

" T wonder {f she has heard all that I have said }” 
he muttered to himself, with an oath on his lips 
"ie culigulien: contig a Mleitln 

ls comp 8 at was tri- 
umphant, She knew that the young bride must 
gy it all. a ikea 

“Do you—-you care for me yet?” whispered 
Fairfax, in a voice so low that he felt quite sure 
that they would not reach anyone’s ears but 
those they were Intended for. 

Pauline could endure no more of this; her 
patience was exhausted, 

* T will not belittle myself by dancing in the 

same bee: with this woman,” she thought, cresting 
uer . 
Like @ fissh she turned, and walked with 
steady step towards an open window close by, 
Before anyone could divine her intention, Pauline 
had sprung through {t out Into the darkness of 
the night. Those who had witnessed it were for 
the time falrly paralyzed with fear. 

For a moment one and all seemed too stunned 
toact; then the captain crossed over, grasped 
Tasirfax’s arm, and endeavoured to tell him what 
had oecurred, 

For the first time tn his life, words would not 
come to him, his lips refused to utter a sound, 
He could only point to the window, It so hap- 
pened that Fairfax's companion had turned her 
head away from Pauline the moment before, so 
she had not seen her as she fled to the window. 

But others were quicker with thelr words than 
the captain, 

Tn a moment some one cried oud sharply : 

"To the window! Qaick! Young Mrs, Fair- 
fax has sprang through it! Make haste! she {s 
lying dead on the sharp, jagged stones below !” 

Jn lees time than {t takes to tell if, Fairfax, 
who was quickly sobered by this sudden shock, 
sprang forward with a score or ao of gentlemen, 
The next moment they were searching on the 
groand beneath the window for the body. But to 
their intense surprise it was nowhere in sight. 

The gentlemen looked blankly at each other, 

eke eee thirty feet, How could 

belng outright ! They were 
greatly puzz 


uzzled, 
_ Tt was evident that she must have escaped in- 
jary and hurried away. 

‘‘ This must nob on any account ged into the 
vewspapers,” aald excitedly, “Is would 
ruin me ff it did, There is but one way we can 
do, and that is to search quietly, We all know 
that she cannot be far away from here, If a 
number of us divide up, each taking a different 
atreet, we cannot fail to find her.” 

In a trica they had donned thelr coats and 
hate, and Miss Paesmoro’s reception broke up fn 
dire confusion, much to her intense annoyance, 

Although they all searched until daylight, still 
they could find no trace of Maurice Fairfax's 
fugitive bride. 

Tired and worn ont, they met ata club-room 
which they had selected when starting, and com- 
pared notes, 


Tt was certaluly evident that she could not have 
_ injured. in any way. They all agreed upon 

La 

‘ What ia Heavea’s name shall I do?” cried 
Fairfax, 


wae in this case his friends could not advise 
m. 

“ Ib wae plaialy evident that she did nob like 

your treatment of her, and she took French leave 
of eet way to do is to advertise under 
th ’ In to-morrow’s papers, pleadin; 
with her to return to you. Either that, or rm 
the matter in the of detectives.” \ 
I will have nothing to do with the detectives,” 
he replied ; “ they would find her and hide her, 
ia hopes of getting a big reward. I'll work this 
out on my hook.” 


dance in the same set with the pretty young 
Nellie Paxemore. 

Bub to return to Pauline, dear reader. Her 
brain had been so racked with bitter mortification 
and intense anger, that she had scarcely noticed 
which way she was until she found herself 
standing directly before the window, 

She thought there was a balcony outelde, and 
attempted to step out upon It, Then she found 
out her mistake ; but it was too late. Down, 
down she went through the darkness, But hers 
was ® most miraculous escape from injury. 
Pauline landed upon her feet, without so much 
as a ecratch. Bub Io falling she had tried to 
grasp the window-ledge, and had badly sprained 
her right arm. Stunned and bewildered, she 
stood quite still for a moment; then, driven 
almost frantic with the terrible pain of her arta, 
my — blindly from Mee spot. 

Jarge gate way »s open, She passed 
through ft, and found herself in the middle of the 
road, She madean attempt to crosa the road, 
when she suddenly encountered a carriage drawa 
by a pair of mettlesome horses, which dashed round 
the adjacent corner too quickly for her to geb out 
of the way. The next instant she was lying, 
white and senseless, beneath the horses’ hoofs, 

There was a cry of dismay from the horrified 
driver. He jerked bis horses back on their 
haunches, 


" What {s the matter }” exclaimed a gentleman 
from within, opening the door quickly. 

“Tm afraid I’ve run over a woman, elr,” ex- 
claimed the driver. 

“ What is the matter, brother?” exclaimed 
another volce from the interior of the carriage, 

But before he could answer, she saw the heap 
lying In the middle of the road, and a great sob 
broke from her 

In @ moment Denfs Connor—for It was he~ 
had sprung from the vehicle, 

Summon help at once!” he cried, “ She 
must be removed to the nearest hospital,” 

“ There fs no need for you to trouble yourself, 
sir,” said the driver, “ There is another cab 
following mine, which is empty. I can get the 
driver to aesist me In putting her fu there.” 

At this juncture the second cab drove up, 

* T beg of you not to worry, sir ; the woman is 
1 | stunned.” 

n & trice the limp, helpless figure was placed In 
the second cab, 

* Drive as quickly as you can to the nearest 
hospital with her, and I will pay expenses, if you 
give me the address to which you intend taking 
her, , 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tex young girl in the cab sat listening, with 
her heart in her eyes, her pity was so great 
for the poor creature who had been run over 
bay cab In which she and her brother were 

ng. 
You did right, brother,” she sald, “ to inform 
them that you would pay expenses for the poor 
soul; that will Insure t better care be 
given her. [ will go first thing In the morning,” 
continued Norah, “and see how badly she has 
been Injured.” 
To this latter arrangement her brother made 
no objection, If he had but known how pitifully 
this incident wouid change his whole life, he 
would not have listened so calmly, 
The next morning, as soon as she believed the 
hogpital doors would be open, the young girl 
presented herself at the place mentioned, 
‘*Can I see the lady who was brought here 
last night by a cabman #” she asked. 
" Cerbalnly,” responded the attendant, 
“Is she badly hurt?” asked Norab, fearful of 
what his answer would be. 
© Nothing more serious than a eprain of the 
ankle and right arm, She had a narrow escape 
of being crushed to death beneath those horses’ 
hoofs. Her identity ia unknown, She is very 
interesting. She appears to be a lady. She will 
not give her name or address. And to make the 
matter all the more peculiar, her costume is of 


mystifies me, Iam not at all eure whether she 
will see you or act, miss.” 

“IT want to tell her how sorry Fam for tho acci- 
dent, and to add that my brother had supposed 
her to be some poor young girl when he made 
| the proposition to pay her expenses here. Please 
say that I would Itke so much to eee her.” 

* The man very soon returned with the informa- 
tion that the young lady had consented to see 
her, and asked her to followhim, It wasa light, airy 
room {nto which she found herself ushered. On 
acob where the sunlight streamed in she beheld 
the beautiful young girl. 

The attendant left her alone with the sufferer. 
Norah stepped hesitatingly forward. One glance 
at the face which was turned toward her, and a 
great cry broke from Norah’s lips. 

In that instant Panline, who had turned her 
eyes in the direction of her visitor, eaw and recog- 
nised, to her intense astonishment, the young 
girl who had been sent home with her mantle in 
her old hone, 

The recognition was much more of @ surprise 
to Norah than to Pauline. Before fhe could 
speak, Pauline asked, wonderingly : 

** What are you doing so far away from home, 
~~ good girl? What In the world brings you out 

ere % ” 


The thought occurred to her at the time that 
the dressmaker’s young apprentice was probably 
a nurse in this hospital where ehe found herself, 
Inthe next breath she summoned courage to ack 
her If this was not the case. 

"T hope it {s so,” added Pauline, murmuring 
Ina sobbing voloe: “The sight of a friendly 
face, in the land of strangerz, is indeed a wel 
come sight tome. You shall take care of me,’ 
moaned the heiress. “I could not bear any other 
human face but yours near mo.” 

.While she had been speakiug, a strange idea cc- 
curred to Norab, Why nob encourage the idea 
that she was one of the nurses there? Perhaps 
she could induce those connected with the 
hospital to let her act in that capacity by paying 
them well for it, and by attending to Paulino 
only « few hours in the day. 

“Tam so thankful for thesight of one friendly 
face,” sobbed Pauline, burying her face in her 


bands, 

Norah did not tell her what she had intended 
to—-that ii was their carriage which was respon- 
sible for the accident. Norah removed her hat, 
and-sat down by the couch, wondering how she 
could ever break the news te her brother, The 
shock would unman him, 

“ Come nearer to me, alt close beside me,” 
sobbed Pauline, reaching out her white hands, 
** Somehow your presence soothes me,”’ 

At that moment Norah remembered she had 
her duty to perform, 

“You have been here all night,” she said; 
“and your friends must be greatly troubled over 
your whereabouts. Does your husband know 
where you are? Have they sent for him yes?” 
Pauline fairly sprung from the couct. 

“ Hosh! hush |” she said; ‘you do nob know 
what you say!” clutching wildly at the girl’s 
trembling hands, “ No one must send for him, 
He muet not know where I am!” 

Norah thought for a moment that her mind 
must be wandering. 

" He is my greatest enemy!” she sald, " You 
do not understaud |” she sobbed, ‘ How should 
you, how could you? You knew me asa proud 
heiress, petted and loved. Itis like the scene 
of a play shifted upon the stage. Now you see 
me in the hospital here among enemies and 
strapgers |’ 

"Ob, nob so bad as thay!” exclaimed Norah, 
wondering what she could mean by her strange 
conversation, 

‘* Yes, and worse!” moaned Pauline, “ There 
isno one on earth who loves me!” exclaimed 
Pauline, wildly. 

Norah thought of her brother, how he was 
wearlng his very life out for the eake of the beau- 
tiful girl lying there, and the thought hardened 
her usually tender hears toward her. 

" Let me tell you my story,”’ sobbed Pauline, 
“ and {0 will ease the pain in my heart, I must 





the costliest description, What she could have 





been doing in crossing the road at night alone, & 


tell someone, or ft will break my heart with the 
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weight of the sorrow which I am bearing ail 
aloue!"’ 

Norah bowed her head over the little white 
hands that were clutching her own so convul- 
sively. 

“ Perhaps you heard of my wedding--that ib 
was ® magnificent affair 3” 

Norah nodded, but the other took no notice of 
that action, 

* Bat, Heaven help me, it was not a marrisge 
of love. No doubt you wondered why I married 
him, then? I--I cannot disclose to you the 
ressop. The marriage wasa mockery, so cruel 
that I wonder Heaven ever let the ceremony pro- 

eed. I loved another very dearly, bat this man 
cavae between us most unfortunately.” 

'* But why should you marry hin if you loved 
another!” cried Norah, distressedly. 

“ Ah, if I bat dared teli you that!” murmured 
Pauline ; “ but I cannot, so you will not under- 
stand, We stood at the altar, vowing to honour 
and love each other, though we knew well that 
we were both utterlog the wickedest of false- 
er From the hour that we were wedded he 

rsed me most cruelly-~ay, once he raised his 
cline! ved hand and struck me! You start, No 
wonder, He had married me without love, I 
wasadragtohim. He cared for another. This 
discovery mattered little to me ; but I meant to 
end my days with him, to drag out an existence 
as beat I could,” 

“ Struck you?” repeated the girl, 
her with wide-opened, horrified eyes. 

" Yeu,” sald Pauline, with a sob ; “ and besides, 
he would have struck me again in the hour that I 
fied from him bad we not been in a crowd, I~—I 
fied from him !n terror too great for words, Ifhe 
found me he would kill me! You must keep 

my secret. I never want to look upon his face 
again, in life or In deate, He married me for my 

money, and now that he has It all, let me rest in 
peace, I do not care what becomes of him, All 
I ask is to hide myself from this man forever. If 
he were to find me out I would kill myself rather 
than go back to him,’ Can you not see by this 
how desperate I am, dear 1” 

*« Yes,” said Norah, ber tears falling fast, 

The girl’s sympathy comforted Pauline. 

“Tam without a shilling, I am penniless in 
thie great city ; but for all that I would aot go 
back to him !”’ 

“ What could you do to earn money, you are so 
fragile?" 

* Ido not know,” said Pauline, “ bub some- 
thing would present itself, I feel confident of 
thas,’ 

But to Norah, who knew what a struggle life 
was, {tb seemed dubious, 

** Promise me that you will not let a human 
being who has ever known me become aware of 
my presence here,” said Pauline, beseechingly. 

spe pleaded so hard that the girl could not find 
It fi her heart to refuse her, although she realized 
at the time that this promise would keep her from 
telling even her brother Denis, 

*'T thank you for that promise,” said Pauline. 
*' Tt is very kind of you to keep my unfortunate 
secret.” 

When Norah arose to depart, Pauline whiepered, 
eagerly : 

" Will you come to me sa soon as your duties 
are over and sit with me again }” 

 ¥ am afraid I will not be able to sit with you 
to-day, bud to-morrow I will come back and see 
you again. You will soon get so well and strong 
that you can be removed from here, I am sure,” 

Pauline’s eyes followed her to the door with 
pitiful wistfulness. 

“How sweet and comforting she is!” she 
murmured, burying her face in the pillow. 

Norah's head was fn a whirl as she left the 
building and entered her carriage. It almost 
seemed to her at first that she was in a strange 
dream, from which she would awaken presently, 
And she could not even tell Denis, 

But perhaps it was best. He might do some- 
thing terrible ff she told him that the man who 
had married Pauline bad struck her. 

Pauline had not asked her name; but the time 
would come when she would ask that question, 
and she wondered how she would answerit. She 
felt quite sure that her brother Denis was the one 


looking at 





Paulioe had referred to as having loved, and she 
wondered why she should have married the other 
one, 

She was so engrosse? in her own thoughte as 
she walked through the corridor of the hotel a 
few minutes later that she did notree her brother 
until he was beside her. 

* Well, how did you fiad the injured woman ?” 
he asked, 

She started so violently that she nearly 
stumbled. 

"Is that you, Denis!" ehe asked, hoping for a 
moment fn which to gain time to think what she 
should say to him, 

He repeated his question, and then Norah 
answered, huskily, 

“ She was noteeriously injured. Only her arm 
was sprained, that was all. A few days’ rest will 
restore her completely.” 

“T am very glad to hear i+,” he replied ; “ for 
the occurrence has troubled me more than I 
owned to you. Have her friénds been notified ” 

“She attended to that,” said Norsh, hatiog 
herself immeasurably fgg. ceceiving this kindly 
hearted brother. 

* Did you make her understand that I would 
pay the expenses ?” 

‘She ig not in need of your aid, Denis, Her 
friende are amply able to provide for her.” 

“But I really feel that it fa my duty to do 
something of this sors,” he urged. “If I had 
not instructed the driver to,maxe all haste home 
afcer the performance, the accident would not 
have happened. What were you about to re- 
mark, Norah!” he asked, 

The girl had opened her mouth, but as sud- 
Cenly closed it, She had almost been on the 
point of betraying Pauline’s secret. 

Norah found time to visit the hospital daily 
after that. But it was not until some weeks had 
elapied that Pauline learned it was in the capa- 
city of visitor she came, not nurse; for Norah 
was careful to leave her wraps in the outer hall. 

Then it oceurred to her that she did not even 
know the name of this young girl who had proved 
so true a friend to her. She would inquire what 
name she gave when she entered. She must cer- 
tainly have had to give her name at the door, It 
would be entered upon the visitors’ book, 


(Zo be continued.) 








Tr is a remarkable fact that the very means.of 
life may be the cause of death. A whale is 
drowned, and now a scientist tells us that there 
seems to bea peculiar fatality among fishes. After 
reaching @ certain depth of water, the swimming 
bladders become distended by the pressure of alr, 
and the fish Hterally explode. ‘Too much of one’s 
native element may bring about most disastrous 
consequences. A sudden change of air from one 
density to another may cause the rupbure of a 
blood verse], and » too eudden change of tem- 
peratare haa produced like resulte. Extremes of 
all hey are ae Ap very splat A ee 
likely to prove fatal, especially to organ 
are ua is the evjoyment of robust health, 

CrorH printing, so managed that the two sides 
are of entirely different pattern, is among the 
recent achievements of the dyer’s art, The two- 
faced effect is produced by first dyeing the entire 
fabric through and through of a single colour. 
The goods is then finished in the usual fashion, 
It Is afterward passed over rollers, which are en- 

raved with fine lines running diagonally in both 
Sirections. A careful adjustment of the pressure 
of the roller carrying the dye is made, thus pre- 
venting the colour from striking through, The 
secret of success In this lies in the careful adjust- 
ment and in the accurate regulation of the 
quantity of colour applied. There must be just 
enough to go half-way through the cloth, but no 
more, The results are very satisfactory aud will 
be particularly pleasing on heavy fabrics, as by 
this means they will give the effect of linings of 
different colours from the outside, 
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FACETLA, 


“ Wak, no noose is good newer,” said the pri- 
soner, as he received his reprieve. 
» Sux: “ Whata beautiful name you have, Mr, 
Montrose,” He: “If you like it, my lady, you 
are welcome to it,” 
“ Wuar's the use of crying over spilt milk?” 
So saying, the milkman turned cheerfully to the 
pump and supplied the deficiency, 
“You protest that you love me,'Emily ; but I 
am still waiting for the first kiss.” Ewily: 
“ Well, why do you wait?” 
“I can't sea why you object to young Softly, 
Tm sure he {fs constant.” ‘‘ Worse than that, 
He's perpetual,” 
‘How fs your brother getting on?” “ Not 
very well as yet. He is playing Hamlet now, 
but we hope to get him un to the music-hall 
stage next season,” 
“Dip you kuow thah Maud has a dark room 
on purpore for proposals} she asked, ‘' Well, 
rather. I developed a negative there myself last 
night,” he answered, 
Ssirish Hunny: “Let's go to the exhibition 
to-night.” Patient Wife: ‘I daren’t leave 
baby, dear.” Selfieh Hubby: “ Well, I'll tell 
you what we'll do, I'll go!” 
Mas. Sunsuss: “Mercy ! You let your cook 
eff every afternoon}” Mrs, Nexdoor: “ Yea; 
and it’s auch a saving! Tne more she is away 
the fewer things she breaks,” 
" Ha fs a very poor judge of human nature,” 
remarked Cayenne, thoughtfully. " What 
leads you to that conclusion!” “He has such 
& opinion of himself.” 
“ FELLOWS, you wouldn’t take me to be a mem- 
ber of a millionaire’s family, would you ?” 
“Frankly, we would not,” “Neither would the 
m tMonaive : I asked him laet night.” 

Bropss: ‘I hear Jack Rapidde has been 
obliged to go to work at last.” Siobbs: ** No- 
thing of the kind ; he’s got a government: posl- 
tion,” 

Mistresc (to servant): “ Did you tell thoee 
ladies at the door that I was not at home?” 
Servant: “ Yis, mun.” " What did they say?” 
“ How fortinit ! ” 

“Loox, Gerald! Your father and Captain 
A are giving Elia a lesson on the bi- 
cycle.” “Yes, mummy; but why does Ella 
always fall off on Captain Armstrong's side ?” 

“WapstzicnH is something of a fisherman, 
ien’the?” “Perhaps he is, perbaps he is, but 
in business matters Ialways found him perfectly 
reliable,” . 

Mrs, Gans: “ Yee, my daughter appears to 
have married very happily. Her husband bas nob 
wealth, it must be admitted, but he has family.” 
Mrs. Gadd: “ Yee, I heard he was a widower with 
tix children,” 

“Have you made any new discoveries to-day 
with reference to that case we're working on! 
inguired one detective, ‘Not yet,” replied the 
other, “T haven't had time to read the news- 
papers," 

Lanpiaby: ‘I believe in letting coflee boil for 
thirty minutes ; that’s the only way to get the 
goodness out of it.” New Boarder (tasting his 
and leaving it): ** You succeeded admirably, 
ma'am,” 

“Sue is that stingy,’ sald Bridget to her 
caller, ‘if I wrap up the least bit of tay for the 
folka at home, sure sbe misses it at once.” 
Fwy,” asked the visitor, ‘don’t ye take it out 
ov the bottom av the can!” 

, xquisrtive Tovnist (in remote village) : 

How long have you been living my 
friend” Native: “See that big hill over 
there?” “Yes.” Weil, that was yere when I 
come yere.” 

Typrwarrsr: ‘lam rapid enough, and undef 
atand business forms all right, but I must admit 
that’ I cannot epell.” Business Man: ‘You 
won't do, then, even at the price. I can’t epell 


“Papa,” eald little Bonny B oobumper, “what 
fs an encyclopetia}” ‘An encyclopaiia, 
Benny,” replied the small boy’s intelligent papa, 
“ty a eet of books, any volume of which will tell 
you i seek elsewhere for the information you | 
want, 


“WHat a lovely bouquet!” “Yea; I’m 
taking it to Mra, Wells as this is her birthday.” 
“But I thought you were nob on very good 
terms with her now.” ‘ Neither Iam, but this | 
is ber fortieth birthday, and she knows that I | 
am the only one who knows tb,” i 


Tne Tramp: ‘‘Madam, I eaw you give eome | 
money awhile ago to an organ-grinder.’ Mrs, | 
Jones: “Yes; but I can’t afford any more to- | 
day.” The T-amp: “But I’m a more deservin’ | 
case, madam, If you gev money to & man what | 
re & organ, surely yer can’t refuse a man what 

on’bj’’ 

Mrs Sorresies: ‘I believe the butcher is 
knocking at the door with his bill, Ferdinand.” 
Scribbles: “Tell him I am sorry, but I’ve just 
paid the rent, and am short,” Mre. Scribbles: 
** Bub it may be the landlord, Ferdinand }” 
Scribbles: " Well, then, tell him I’m sorry, but 
I’ve just paid the butcher, and am short.” 

Macam: “ Nellie, wot’sa all the crowd awaitin’ 
for?” ‘There's an ambulance a-comin’ wot’s | 

in’ ter take Bessie to the horsepittle,” “ My! | 

he’! be fed on soup to strengt’en her, an’ she'll | 
git chicking an’ beef an’ wegetables, an’ maybe 
cream. Wot made yertellmefer? It makes | 
me feel desperick |” 

Unots Nicnoras : “So your Aunt Mary gave | 
you that nice horse and cart. Do all your aunts 
make you such uice presents?” Freddy: “No; | 
but then, you know, Aunt Mary fs my god- | 
mother.” Uscle Nicholas: ‘“‘Ah, I had for- | 
gotten that.” Freddy: “And I am afraid you | 
have forgotten that you are my godfather 1” 





Mag Visitor: “So Georgina is the oldest of 
the family. Who comes after her?” The Little 
Brother : “ Nobody has come after her yet, but 
I heard papa eay that if anybody did come he 
could have her for the asking.” , 


Ong day, after visiting one of the Scotch his- 
toric towns, an English lady entered the train, 
and, having rather a long journey, she wanted 
something to read on the way, eo she called » 
newsboy forward. She asked him what books he 
had, After naming over all his wares, and nope 
of them pleasing ber, he lost his patience, and 
when she told bim she wanted something soft, 
aweet, and solid, he turued away diegusted, re- 
marking: ‘Eh! awa’ wi’ ye! I think it’s a 
dumplivg ye want!” 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 
Are twice as officacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve, superior to Steel 

and P al. Invaluable to women. 
Post free for 14 and 82 stamys from Tuomas Orray, 
Burton-on-Trent, Please mention Lonpor 
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CUBED. having oured her husband secretly of tatenapes- 
BB 





habits will ly send partioulars of the remedy to anyone for- 
werding etampe wel pe Write ri ly Mrs. L, ARBING- 
TON, 4, Feathervtone Buildings, London, W.U. Powders are useless, 








LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS, 


A Frewcn Rewepy yor ax, IRRRGULARITIES. 
Superseding Pennyroyal, Bitter Apple, and Pil Cochin, 
se on MARTIN, Pharmacoutteat 
Obtainable only from armace 
Chemist, Southampton. 





beautifully coloured ; 
No person should be without one o 


for 1s. 6d., from the Sole Manufacturers, 


1. SLLRBEEOOK. 
2. SCILIOORT. 
3. LCGYREAMN. 





for 1s, 6d., or 18 stamps, and st. 


eis in all six solutions correct, 
0 


many of their solutions are correct. 
the Prize Distribution fairly conducted. 
= rt oe 


NEWVWY LIVING 


WIOG RAP Fi 


OR ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The Greatest Marwel of the Age. a 
A most jn np and — pp como mane nt pk with splendid effect, upwards of sixty 
ctu uced from actual phote se 4 
be P these pleasing novelties. Send for one 
at once, to amuse yourself and friends. BA 
far Price, Post Free per return, neatly packed in etrong handsome box, with full directions complete, 


PICTURES. 


DENNIS & HILL, 178, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 
In order to introduce our “ Vroararn” before the Christmas season, we have decided to ofter 


£60 IN PRIZES. 


lst Prize, £20; 2nd, £16; Srd, £12; 4th, £8; 5th, £4. 


To purchasers sending in, before the end of November, most correct solutions to the following Puzule Words ;-~ 


4, HDRIAEESSRR. 
5. CEFONCTONEIR. 
6. PPHHOOTRREAG. 


Drmections.— Rearrange the words in order to represent six well-bnown trades and professions (for 
example, “PCEETRRAN’ which represents ‘‘Carpenter”). Copy those you find out on as abect of paper, 
lacing the respective number to each, and post it, together with your order for the ‘ Viocrars,” and P.O; 
f. ped addrossed reply envelope for result, &c., to 
DENNIS & HILL, 178, CHARING, CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. | 
Tf you cannot solve all the Purzle Words do as many as you can, as the Prizes will be awarded in order of 
correctness, and in case of equality will be added tegether.and divided, thus a Prize is ensured to every person 


ers from those taking part in the contest should be sent in as early as possible, but not later than 

TUESDAY, NOVEMEBR 30mt The Awards will be made, the Prize Money despatched, and the result com- 
municated to all Competitors on Wednesday, December Ist. ; : Se h 

The ‘ Viograrn” will be sent to purchasers per return. together with a notice informing Competitors bow 


This offer is genuine, and open to all, and as a further guarantee, we invite any purchaser to call and see 














PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Composed of Steel, Pennyroyal, , 7 
Apple, A! Pileochia <4 
Band over brags known 6 
only to Dr. Brown. 








either,” 











een 


1/13, 2/9 & 4/6. 
SENT FREE FROM 
OBSERVATION. 


<u Have no equal. 
ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, WE. 


AVOLD DISHONEST IMITATORS. 
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" SOCIETY, 


Tae Queen reigns over one continent, one hun- 
dred peninsulas, five hundred promontories, one 
thousand lakes, two thousand rivers, and ten 
thousand islands. q 

Tae Crown Prince and Orown Princess of 
Roumania are expected at Nice next month, and 
they will stoy on the Riviera usitil the end of 
April. 

Tux Czarina took bicycle lessons during her 
stay at Darmstadt, and being very active and 
graceful in her movements found vy little 
difficulty in learning to ride. Her Majesty 
practised daily in the private grounds of the 
Schloas, 

Taz Dake and Duchess of Connaught are to 
pay a visit next month to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham, sod they will 
probably be the guests of Lord and Lady Pir- 
bright at Henley Park, near Guildford, for a few 
days. 

Paixc® anD Prinorss Caantys or Dawmank 
have made no change at all in their plan of living 
six months of the year ia England and six in 
Denmark, Princess Obarles prefers England, 
bub she does nob wish her husband to leave the 
Danish Navy, nor does he wish to do so, Their 


- Royal Highnesses will be here next month, and 


will stay over Obristmas and the New Year. 

Tae picturesque ruins on the southern bank of 
Virginia Water have become so unsafe that ft has 
been necessary to take down several of the 
Corinthian columns,’ These ruins were brought 
to England from Tripoli, at a vast expense, by 
George 1V. in 1825, and were arranged by Sir 
John Wyattville (the “restorer” of Windsor 
Castic) near his Majesty's fishing cottage, so as 
present the appearance. of an ancient temple. 

Kaiser WILHELM recently sent the Dake of 
Fife and the Marquis of Lorne several packs of 
playlog cards of the same pattern and quality as 
those which are regularly manufactured at Alten- 
burg for the Imperial whist table. The backs of 
the cards bear a symbolic representation of the 
Triple Alliance, exemplified by the Prussian 
Eagle, the Silver Crows of the House of Savoy, 
on a crimeon field, encircled by a wreath of oak 
leaves and surmounted by the Imperial Crown. 
Tae picture cards are of great beauty, each king 
and queen representing » different monarch, 
mostly in the dress of the Middle Ages, 

Tus Hereditary Princess of Hohenlohe- Langen- 
barg, who has been staying with her grand- 
mother, the Queen, at Balmoral, has always 
been particularly devoted to Scotland, and It is 
& great delight to her to visit Balmoral again. 
Her Royal Highness, who Is the third daugliter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Coburg, and only 
completed her nineteenth year on September 
ist, has already been snared more than a year 
and a half, and isthe mother of a son. She Is 
@ very accomplished ‘musician, and she and her 
father tagemaee have a some very 
atrikiog pleces for violla and pianoforte, which 
they play together, The Hereditary Prince of 
Hohentohe-Langenburg is also nearly related to 
the Queen, for his grandmother was the half- 
elster of Her Majesty, 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the 
betrothal of the Queen's eldest great-grandchild, 
as ib may well seem probable that her Majesty 
may see yet another generation of her des- 
cendants, If there should be a child of the 
marriage during the Queen's lifetime uo less 
than five generations of ths Royal family will 
then be extant at the same time, Ib was 
hoped some time ago that a between 
Princess Feodore and her cousin P. Alfred 
of Coburg, might be arranged, and the Queen 
would have been extremely pleased if this 
union had taken place; but the helr to the 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg is sald te be the most 
difficult Prince in Europe for whom to find a 
wife, and the gossip-mongers. are becoming 
desperate ; for while in print he has now been 
betrothed to almost every eligible Princess 
and Grand Duchess there fs, he stills remains 
in actualtty heart-whole and unattached. 





STATISTICS, 


Berum’s 1,800,000 people only have 30,000 
houses, 

Lowpos firms are said to spend over 
£2,000,000 a week in advertising, 

Is Italy there are more theatres in propor- 
toa to the population than im any other 
country. 

By a curious coincidence the number of lives 
lost at sea during 1896 in British merchant 
ships is returned as exactly 1,897. 

Great Barrtary can no longer boast of posses- 
sing within her realms the longest raflroad bridge 
in the world. The bridges over the Tay and the 
Forth have lost their pride of place, for a new 
bridge over the Danube ab Czernavoda bas just 
been completed. The length of this structure, 
exclusive of ite approaches, is 13,325 ft. The 
principal spans crossing the river itself are re- 
spectively 620 ft, and 455 ft. 





GEMS. 


Nevex mind the world, it floata with the 
stream ; it is the duty of man to swim against 
the stream. 

Every man has some pecullar train of thought 


which he falls back upon when he {fs alone, 


This, to a great degree, moulds the man, 

In order to reach perfection it is ey nay 
necessary to have either very faithful 
or implacable enemies, since we muat be made 
sensible of cur failings, elther by the admonitions 
of thea former, or by the invectives of the 
latter, 

As long as {injustice continnes fn the world 
so long will there be a place for anger, and a 
mission for It to perform. But, like fire, while 
it makes a very good eervant, it makes a very 
bad master. Unoontrolied, the one will destroy 
a elty, the other will ruin a character, and 
happiness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Ham Tosst.—Grate some ham and mix with 
the yolk of egg, and a little . Pata 


plece of butter in s pan, and w hot put fn 
the ham and fry to a light crisp. Serve on toast, 

Brown Bread.-Two coffee-cupfuls sweet milk, 
one-half cvpful treacle, one teaspoonful soda 
(level), dissolved ia dregs of treacle, one teaspocn- 
fal salt, four coffee-cupfuls brown flour, Steam 
three hours and bake for one hour, 

Arrtz Paxoakrs —Beat two egge until light ; 

add one pint of milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and sufficient flour to make a smooth thin drop 
batter. Add one teaspoonful of sugar and one 
cupful of fine, chopped apple, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder aod bake on a hot griddle. 
Dast with sugar before serving. 
“™Coooaxot Caxe,—With half a pound of beat 
flour mix a quarter pound of ground rice, Raub 
in three ounces each of butter and lard, six ounces 
castor sugar, one teecupful of desiccated cocoa- 
nut, and a baking powder, Stir 
in the stiffly whip froth of two egg whites, 
add « small quantity of milk if the cake mixture 
is not molet enough, and bake slowly. 

Oatmeal Bisovurrs.—Melt a quarter of s pound 
of butter or lard, mix six ounces of 
flour, and the same quantity of oatmeal, three 
ounces of sugar, and « quarter of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, then stir in the melted butter. 
Break an into a teacup, add a little cold 
water, beat lightly, and stir in with the other in- 
gredients till it becomes a paste. “Turn this paste 
on to a board and roll It out very thinly, then cut 
into rounds with a teacup, Grease a tin and 
place the biseults on to it, and bake for twenty 
minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Motas are excellent ewimmers, They use 


their paws as paddles, : 
ae Chinese surname comes first instead, of 


Tae mos} wonderful ble in the world is 
the truffle; ft has neither roots, stem, flowers, 
leaves, nor 

Psrvvian cobton grows In tweive different 
colours, running from white to a rich dark red. 
Each colour produces, when the seed is planted, 
the same colour. 

Mansy of the fruits and vegetables now eaten 
were. almost unknown to our forefathers. Not 
until Henry VIII's time were there ancien 
berries, strawberries, or cherries grown 


the market, co of a hood to cover the 
eyes and nostrils to the horse from secing 
the fire or smelling the smoke, ‘ 

Tae rookeries of the plumed birds in Fiorlda 


are nearly deserted. 
turbed so often that they have left 
breeding: places, apecies are nearly extinct 
Korea the white 

‘A wew method of locomotion fs {n use in Paris, 
where a carpet revol 


has no sound equivalent to our “r,.” For 
America a Chinaman says“ Yamelika.” The 
Soeiet: could not pronounce either 


who visited their shores, was ‘Tut.’ 

THe power of re in insects and 
other lower forms 
wonderful parts of their ecovomy, _Oa behesd- 
ing a slug a new head, with ite lex 
apyeicnenten, S08 fete a ee we 
of @ lobater. The end eo ae 
duces two perfect heads ; and ft cut into 
oy the ae ee ey 


P 

The motive power {a p 
and beneath the driver’s seat. The carriage 
Pancha eae v bot eeceee ts aii ot 
is t a new 

invention, e carriage runs at about eix miles 
an hour, and will run thirty-six to forty miles 
without attention, The horseless hansom. cabs 
have proved a muccess, and this en- 


i 
i 


i Galicia, is a 
ne mn rang nthe 
and children, scores of whom have never seen t 
wiacwrtier Ud the earth's surface! This re- 


I~ OC 8 keaw a Hk 


— 
oe 
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Constant erp Py only “a Mite tte ” you 3. B.—-If ee to try your » Pongoarn ap on A oe 
‘ with ¥y 0 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. = | SA) 2? Sei bes a wonderful efoot in cloausing and oF Sho many agencies “that « esha for” thie perpos, or 
4 oe (Sammars Le beightentag up suck muck fabrics, @ the tacogee of ps alge : Gases: Shere 
peal ad oS Axxrovs Mormen.— man on joining the | Pose y 2e3, mie — sudtoe tsar Sat 
Tow Taums.—The thumb iss Singer. ‘ army seve he is coor and looks it the ere Pre} ropeat it sa very hard lige. 
Wrsicrx—Consult your bookseller. : will not releare him, should it be oerwarte Giscovered | Smty Svun--If instead of sewing with a long threod, 
5 Sas So wander ee ee es we ee oe? aod the thread ie 
Wrrarw.—The cost cannot be estimated. ‘tk order must be obtained securely after cach baktm there is less wear 
Mavoz,—Monmouthshire is su Engltah county. betore the end of the the Bed, oath fi, wehtod th ‘Wadd Sie create cere wre meant oo one Stoeds one ike 
T, B.—The disease has ravaged London repeatedly. fs ot fren coum! ston ia charged ; and no order pep oy dic sagt ayy dry at leila 
Peep y Ste APM NI REN A _ Damon ¥en a oo pe sai ghilorio sci and water, The acid is strong and must bo 
1870. now stand, you are respon for the promises until " carefully lout alten waher anh Ante’ 
‘Trw.+-None of the eins you mention dare any special | the of the three years. —— = oe py Nope oed end icint with 
value. —Once 8 somes 9 peer; the indy who such bollern. 7. The clothes tto be tied in @ netted 
Nownrscrirr,—He takes bis}, nationality) from bis | has now married'a «her old title, an eg When put in this wi greatly lessen the evil. 
father. wes te eparemed on™ Four Ganon, oe nda - P. B.— is 80 called, it ia said, because 


B. Frat.—There are as many flats and sharps as notes 
in mousle. 
PR Bera the moths frora it; most likely that is 


gpoeres Must be a legal divorce before re- 
marriage. 
Oasstn.—We do not know what qualifications are 
necessary. 
Torsy.—Walt until you receive formal notice, or give 
it yourself, 
N. C. R.—-Your whole effects are Hable for your buat- 
ness debta. 
Jm.--Ingulre until you find a shop which transacts 
such business, 
Rovon Hanns —Wash them in warm water, with a 
little oatmeal added, 
Attan.—There is no legal objection to your atapting 
any name youebooss. 
Loats.—The word ‘ oar’ is pronounced with the 
“g" bard; i¢, Logia, 
Viount,—In case of a hedge voli s villa, the cutting 
should be in late autumn, 
Saror.—Salop ft¢ another name for Shropshire. The 
ee town is Shrewsbury. 
U. O.—-Permission should have been obtained, 
eadié ordinary clonzstances, 
Totaxvag.—1, A planoforte dealer might tell 2. 
The mother and son share equally. ar 
Jeay.—As arnle such are no} permanent and 
will not be found at all verte 
O.ive.—The ostrich hen lays only ‘every second day. 
The egg weighs about three potinds. 
Ayon.—No second church could be provided without 
permission of the vicar of the parish, 
Dick.—Trees do not take root in summer; it is only 
when the Hmbs are bare that it growa. 
GeraLp B,—If the. or oh eo preeuhamene off the. 
engagement ho Saath cua 
Berry.—Ig roastin meat pour toa grease oub of the 
pan before it hes an copeaelstty % burn. 
Dovarrvr.—Try to use only names that are suited to 
the place and a’ anything ostentatious, 


Bosisnss Man.—We. think it most likely that the 
manufacturers would have each their formula, 
Parator.-Yes; Gordon was requested to go to 


Khartoum by the then Government of Mr. Gladstone. 


Kustonatton.--In tenderipg your ation address 
— communtaticn to the secretary. foess is always 


Porticvs,—The man who wrote verses at eo and 
tan read them at forty without feeling ashamed of him- 
self is either a fool or a poet. 

Mo Beggs remnants of green pease or of dried 

mashed and put ge the colander make a 
Telictous foundation Tor on 


Tory.—The bones of ns ee ave hollow and 


flied with aix, thus the greatest streng 

with the greatast posibie! ¥ . 
Enokn.—You eannct have your tegistared Chrietian 

name altered, but there ts 1g to provent you adopt- 


ing any additional name you choose. 


A. 5.—Tho moon goes round the earth once in twenty- 
eight days, any almanac will you the hour of SS 
risiog ond setting at any te. 


Biackarep.—If the letter you sent fs a fatr spose 


of your atyle we fall to see great room 
ment in your grammar and ow basics 
Davpy. Although it ig vue better to employ a 


lawyer to draw a 
rar te dee sp 8 wa 8 will, i ts 


Wur0n,—Addreas Tease eccaee Civil 
Comamaleston *Onnned were, W yy enton e 


not necessary; nor fs it 
one executor. 


cd. and the information will be given. 
2pDy'g he eft baad, “prota on he third 
tear a of the left probably on roe ond gl the 
ts thab Mises fia vate tqmnncted 
with that Anger jon flows streighh tote heart 


Wouww-se Typsr.—A 
Would only enable atin 


présent husband were of equal rank with her 
Jaumuca.—Yolke cf ton sn) ae bog two well el 
one peund «f butter, one rt, one pound flour, 
one and one-half teaspoonf: pores powder, one 
oup of milk ; add flour and rant witibae lank 
W. D. S.-Write to the Emigrants’ Information Office 
31, Mona yp , London, 8. W., and pins eg accumulated 


letters on of the departmen some 
definite information may be got for cose sadin need 


Faw.—Brush out the dust se well as- you can with a 
soft brush, then go lightly over the er with a very 
soft cloth, now and dipped in milk. You must 


penetrate the leather ; rub it 
off with a very soft old Unen cloth as you go along. 


AUTUMN—MELODY. 
Waex the summer's torch is laid away 


In the Sun’s palace-hall 
And lamps of tll. are hold 
By Toalp, 


While soul-like rh 
Of loved breathed by the wasters af tho olden times, 


The torrent takes a softer tone, 
The south winds even milder breathe, 
The clouds on ‘6 gate of gold 
In tenderer Mnos of 


are prahee 
All seer as tf, they 
Had rae cement given dpave 


Hight lean =< ont fan ty the sp spheres 


his standard no’er unfurled, 
And rainbows jdabeneqrebet by bloodless bands are carled, 

0 ppentind ot rep 

i al 

or eaten ha wings 
pe ee Jer th 

ota pla yo woe, 
waite it a jour tee “yao glow 
Rh cee mene tpothienveouseels —, 
Shall light no war-torch on th 


But walk alone beneath the mellow Hoan of God. 


Amateur Harren.—Only a practical hatter could 
your felt hat the additional ‘’ proofing” requ to 
stifién it; an atterapt to do the job yourself —_ end 
gag disfigurement tt and virtual destruction of the 


Worrmp.—You could not compel a daughter of 

hteen to return to you; but a marriage at t 
the consent of the parent, could only take + vey 
making 4 false declaration, for which the person making 

it might be punished. 

Caxnzrct Max.—We do not know anything of the 
af but we would advise you always to be very care- 
tt to Be! any purpose to strangers, 


You have the for references from people 
whom you do not 

Misstowary,-+The me 8 of the Church Missionary 

, Balisbury-square, Fleet London, will no 


oan furnish you with the latest information regard- 
g. missionary work in British West Africa on your 
po =o to him. 


Mirtm.—Hold it In the steam coming ovt of a 
to ea tea-kettle, do not hold it too near the spout of 
vt if necessary, vin B Lt fs 
operating on towards rising w 
point ota wenn. clothes brush. 

F. O.—It is easy to restore the “white” ont awry 
from your plotures by putting what is called a white 
“mount” front 4 that is, a card with a 
square cut pa ey bode show the picture; but when 
this is done larger frames all be mecessary. 


Dasprrare.--Before you could hope to reach the dis- 
Ob FN be entes ae, Sem which do not 





Lammas Day 
the Locémas was formerly celebrated cn the first of 
pany bag ee It wag o offer aS the mass bread 
the new corn. {t coincides with the feast of 
St. Peter's Vy aya the Roman Pare, and this fact 
ve rise to the derivation of Lambmass, St. 
‘ober being x as the patron of lambs. 


Rosa.—The homely cure fs to wash the face with 
buttermilk before going to bed at night, and to let it 
veo and to wash off in morning; a mors olaborate 

mixture is half drachm muriate of ammonia, two 
drachms lavender water, half pint distilled water (alt 
these from chemist), mix and apply to face four times 


Ros Roy.—When we say Britain, we mean tho 
United Kingdom nowadays; but properly the word 
Includes only Beotland and Mogland, the one belog 
North and the other South Britain, and the two Great: 
Britain ; Ireland stands a apart-—the fall title of tho 
Queen's dominions being the Waited Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Vaorraatay.--Half ponnd lentils, one tablespoonful 

elles <P one apiech ot Sa -~. onion, one tnd 

ry of Jamatloa pepper. Wes _ 
soak the lentils, and put the onions (choppe:), 
barley, the butter, and the water on to boil ote tot 
lor two hours, and then strain it, and add the soasonings 
to taste. Serve with small sippets of toast. A bit of 
turnip may be added, This soup is tasty and delightful 
without any meat, 

AWrKwaRp.—You will teach yourself far more about 
correct behaviour by carefull iy ating the manners of 
persons in superior sake of than you can possibly 

encqneg von Vy eyes it is not so much what is said or 

one a6 bow it is sald or done; the very sublimity of 
correct behaviour is when one ean convey an unpleasant 
truth to another in such a way ae to make the other 
feel that he has Sac g vl the as i. to do vivlence to his 
feelings in conveying the 

Taney Car.-It there are eu spots or stuins they 
should be removed by rabbing with esia, Make a 

lather with curd soap and warm water; lay the 
garment on a fist 3 have a plece of flannel; dip it 
inte the sop lather frequently, and well rub till you 
getvout all the dirt: turm it over? rinse first in warm. 
water, then ia cold, and dry in the sun or before the 
fire, but not too near it. Wher dry draw ont and rub 
with your hands or fennel till you get it soft, 

Auprriovs.-Snecess always indleates certain quall< 
ties that exist in the indtvidual, even thongh they may 
not be apparent. If you have a littl money, enough to 
carry you there and beck, and you have, as you say, 20 
one Pram ne od upen — ro We seo no reason why you 
should not risk im the hope of making a stake. 
Every business » ite fs ~ ae or leas of a speculation, 
and as" you are possessed ood health, and have had 
some experience in ro Aine att in the West, you have 
more advantages than the be mialotty who will aare all to 
gain quickly acquired rich 

V: privencengy o the wens up the side and take ont 
the etones, if they come out easily, which they will tr 
quite ripe. Then take one pound of Folge wd to each pound 
of plums, and put them in layers in a basin, and leavo 
them all night. Then put the most of the evgar and 
rye that will have gathered in the a eeren pan. 

may need @ very little water to m it. Let it 
and put in , and boil haif-ean-bour, If 
the stones sre difficult to come out, spiit the plemer, anid 
leave them in. When they are boiling the stones will 
come to the top, and can be lifted out. 
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be sent to any part of the 

Satininee Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
and Rightpence. The yearly solvenates 
gy the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, 
Right billings and Bigitpence, post-free. 


Au Back Nowesrs, Parts and Volumes aro in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksallers. 


WOTICK.—Part 437, Now Ready, 
Loe Seon Rightpence. Also Vol i 


Tum Lonpow Reaper can 
a “free Three- 


rico Sixpence 
X., bound in 


Taz INDEX 7o Vou. LXIX. ls now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


At Lerrers TO BB ApDResseD TO THE Eptron 
gu Loxpox Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


a%, We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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BEECHAMS PILLS 


Have achieved the proud distinction of being what may be called A NATIONAL MEDICINE. This has 
mainly been brought about by the British Householder—that clear-headed and deliberate individual 
whose judgment must be the ultimate foundation of all enduring reputation BEECHAM’S PILLS 
haye very literally found their way to his heart through his stomach, and he has undoubtedly raised 
them fo the high position of a FAMILY FAYOURITE. This almost affectionate reliance on 
BEECHAM’S PILLS has been the steady growth of more than fifty years; during which. time 
wives and mothers, husbands and fathers, sons and daughters, in tens of thousands of happy homes, 
have renewed their vigour, avoided serious illness, and maintained perennial health and spirits by no 
other means than BEECHAM’S PILLS; the sale of which is ever increasing, and now exceeds 


SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 





‘*Pass the dull hour away’’ with 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO, 


admitted to be the View Series of the year and Marvellous value at the price. These books are grand for reference, 
and during the long winter evenings will be a never-ending source of delight. The Eight Books of London and Suburbs, 
containing 192 views, are the best yet published, and will be found of special interest. 84 books of England are now 
ready, price ONE PENNY EACH, and are obtainable at most newsagents, &c. ; or on receipt of stamps to cover cost of 
Books and Postage, any assortment, or the complete set, will be sent from the Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 

NOTE.—-A further Series will be issued as early as possible, and due notice given in the newspapers when ready. 





‘‘ Pass the dull hour away ’’ with 


BEECHAM’S MUSIC-FOLIO. 


These books become more popular each , being without doubt the best and cheapest collection of music ever 
issued. VOLUMES 11 AND 12 JUST our. Every lover of music should have the complete set of 12 Volumes, 
each of which contains 30 songs and pieces. Price TWOPENCE PER VOLUME, of all booksellers and newsagents ; 
or the set of 12 books sent post free on receipt of 2s. 6d., from— 


The Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, St. Helens, Lancashire. 





‘‘Pass the dull hour away ’’ with 


BEECHAM’S NOVEL SERIES. 


New and unique publications! The reading is good; tales well chosen and carefully selected; the type is clear, 
and nearly every page is relieved by a special illustration which adds considerable interest to the tale, No advertise- 
ment of any kind is introduced into these stories. The following are now ready :-— 





No. 1.—* Wolfert Webber; or, Golden Dreams,” by Washington Irving. No. 2.— The 
Lamplighter’s Story,” “To be Read at Dusk,” and “ The Schoolboy’s Story,” by Churles 
Dickens. No. 3.—* The Mysteries of Redgrave Court,” by the author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 


i 
No. 4.— Margaret’s Peril; or, Norfolk and Hereford,” by G. P. 2. James. . 
i 


Only a limited number of each of these Books will be printed, and as they have already “caught on” you should 


ivepence, from— 


| order at once. To be obtained from most newsagents, One Penny each, or the four books post free on receipt of 
| F 


The Proprietor of BEECHAM’S PILLS, St. Helens, Lancashire. 








London: Published by the Proprictor, at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woovrat and Kinpzn, 70 to 76, Long Acre W.0 
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